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SAVVY 


If you think writers must always “go it alone,” you’re 
in for a pleasant surprise. 

In fact, nearly 9 out of 10 professional writers at 
some time in their career employ the services of a critic, 
editor or agent. 

For ten years I have been offering the same complete 
service to all writers, new or established. Handling 1000 
book manuscripts and 10,000 stories may not have made 
me wise, but it has given me a broad understanding or 
professional “savvy” that can help you understand your 
abilities, improve your literary technique—and sell. 

Proof? Here are four unsolicited notes which I 
received during the first week of July from four new 
writers who came to me through these ads: 

“I have been submitting stories, sporadically, since I 
was 18. Can you imagine what it means to me, at age 42, 
to get your letter announcing the sale? I nearly burst my heart with joy and gratitude. 
I will never be quite the same person again. Thank you, from the deepest core of 
whatever is me.” C.D., Ohio. 

“I do appreciate the depth of your appraisal. This is the caliber of criticism I 
must have, if I am not to spend the rest of my life shooting in the dark. I find your 
honesty a source of great confidence.” G.S., Kansas. 

“Your letter of June 20th was the most analytical and efficient criticism I’ve ever 
had; it read almost like directions, pointing exactly to my flaws so that Icould not 
help but notice and correct them.” P.C., Michigan. 

“I wholeheartedly believe your criticisms have assisted me not only in this story 
but in my efforts to learn the fundamentals of the fiction trade. They'll help me in 
any story I ever write.” 

So why not let me help you with your writing and selling? 


HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 
an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 
THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscipt. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
1 will begin immediate submissions. If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 
or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 

ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 

IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 
more than 30 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 














RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 




















Prizes 
Author! Author! 
and Awards Perfect typist, too! 


The J. Harvey Rogers Memorial Award has been ; . 
ee for an original unpublished haiku in Or so it appears with 
nglish. This competition, sponsored by the Crea- 
ive Writing Department of the Palo Alto Academy 
of the Arts, is open to poets everywhere. Entries 
must be typewritten, and poets are limited to sub- 
mitting one haiku. 
There are two prizes: $15 in the adult poet clas- 
sification, and $10 in the juvenile poet classifica- 
tion (below age 18). 
Poets should note that entries not adhering to the 
seasonal aspect, symbolism, and arrangement of the 
seventeen syllables (5-7-5) in the traditional 3- 
line verse, will be disqualified. The name, address, 
age (if under 18), and haiku title should be in- 
cluded in the manuscript. No entries will be re- 
turned. The closing date is November 1, and the 
prize winners will be notified by letter postmarked 
November 15. Send all entries to: Mr. Lloyd V. 
Rogers, Palo Alto Academy of the Arts, P.O. Box 
3026, Stanford, California. 
Aspiring playwrights from all parts of the country 
are invited to submit full-length plays for consid- Eatons Corrdsable Bond 
eration in the first annual nationwide playwriting 
contest sponsored by Des Plaines Theatre Guild, : : : 
Inc., 15-year-old community theatre located in the You can forget SPprne Waerres with 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond Typewriter 


northwest suburb of Chicago. = : 
Entries may be comedy or serious drama in prose Paper because Corrasable erases without 


or verse but must be previously unpublished or un- a trace. A pencil eraser is all you need — 
produced, according to the rules of the contest : = . —_ 
which has a deadline of November 1, 1961. i psa youl — oe as He 
The winner of the playwriting contest will re- CRESS SHRURNS SSMATR. 
ceive a cash award of $300. Des Plaines Theatre Get your MSS. off to a perfect start. 
Guild also hopes to include the prize winning play Send 25¢ for a generous sample of 
in the 1961-62 schedule of five plays. Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... enough for 
All entries must require only a single one-level 7500 words 
set, although minor front-of-curtain, or small-area ‘ 
scenes may be utilized. = 
Manuscripts should be accompanied by return CORRASABLE BOND 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. Made only by Eaton 
Judging will be done by a qualified panel out- ? 
side of the Guild aku, Decision of the ee Te 
judges will be final. eocccccccccce: 
The winner will be announced on or before 
rad 15, 1962, and all contestants will be noti- EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
ed by mail. D . 
In addition to the winning play, others may b ept. AC-8S, Pittsfield, Mass. 
g Play, y be ’ : 
given an honorable mention, and considered for I'm ine ie -_ = as 
Guild production, according to Wilhelm F. Levan- sampling packet of Corraeable Bond. 
der, the group’s president, who says that in the Wain 
future the organization hopes to produce as many 
original plays as possible. Bias 
“The Guild believes that community theatres 
throughout the country have a responsibility to City 
encourage and produce new playwrights, especially 
if they have the loyal audiences they claim,” adds 
Levander. 
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Entries in the Guild’s current playwriting con- 
test may be mailed to Des Plaines Theatre Guild, 
Inc., Playwriting Competition Committee, Post 
Office Box 84, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


The Houghton Mifflin-Esquire Fellowship has been 
awarded to Ellen Douglas, the pen name of a 
writer from the South who prefers to remain 
anonymous, and who has not hitherto written for 
publication. Miss Douglas’ book, entitled A Fa- 
mily’s Affairs, tells the story of strong individuals 
closely bound together in family affection and 
loyalty. As work on the novel is not yet completed, 
no date has been set for publication. 

In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship, which 
was first offered in 1935, the publishing firm in 
conjunction with Esquire Magazine announced 
last year a special award of $7,500.00 for a work 
of either fiction or non-fiction. More than eleven 
hundred manuscripts were submitted by writers 
in every state in the Union. 

Esquire will publish a section of the novel in 
advance of the appearance of the entire book. 





What’s the Name of Your 
Poetry Club? 


Devoting the October issue of WRITER’S 
DIGEsT to poetry will become, we hope, 
an annual event. Last year, our first effort 
was enthusiastically received. Thus, we 
are trying our hand at it again. While this 
year’s issue has not been devoted entirely 
to poetry, we have focused on it to a fur- 
ther extent than in an otherwise average 
issue. 

The success of any special project is 
measured by its acceptance. Therefore, 
it’s terribly important that we bring this 
special issue on poetry to the attention of 
as many interested readers as possible. 
To do this, and te continue publishing a 
poetry issue each year, we ask you to send 
the names and addresses of your local 
and state poetry clubs and societies (as 
well as the name of the President and/or 
secretary) to WRITER’s DIGEST as soon 
as you see this note, so that we may still 
notify these organizations of this issue in 
time for their members to see it. 

Your cooperation is most appreciated. 
We invite you to participate in WD’s Sec- 
ond Annual Nationwide Poetry Contest. 
A coupon, rules and prizes appear on 


page 34. 


























“Self-Syndication . . .” 


Dear Editor: 

Larston D. Farrar’s article on column syndica- 
tion was excellent reading and full of choice meat 
for anyone aspiring to the columnist’s estate. 

I did differ with him on one point (or possibly 
proved the adage of the exception to the rule). He 
stated that no editor known to him had ever paid 
for a column after he had been receiving it for free. 
In my experience, two or three have begun paying 
after being informed that I could no longer furnish 
copy gratis. There does come a time, you know. I 
am, however, in complete agreement with him that 
payment should be expected from the word go. 

Now for another bouquet. In the May issue of 
WD there appeared a letter from General Press 
Service, asking for features. I responded with 
samples of my work. 

Out of a truckload of mail in response to this 
letter, my stuff was selected (among others, I’m 
forced to assume) for a whirl with their clients. So, 
thanks to WD, I have established what I hope to be 
a long-lasting contact. 

Sanpy RAINES 
314 So. Church St. 
Belleville, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 
Wow! Terrific! More like it by him. 
Henry SCHULTZ 


A Rule of the House 


Dear Editor: 
Help! Help! I have just finished one absorbing 
issue of WD, and now find myself smack in the 
middle of another exciting one PLUS a super 
edition of WrirER’s YEARBOOK, I can’t find time 
to write! Do they ALL have to be so interesting? 
Mrs. Harry L. Potrer 
601 First St. 
North Muskegon, Mich. 
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Who says your baby isn’t as good as any other? This is why we handle all brain children—and in our 25 
years we have handled thousands and thousands—with TLC*. Sometimes we change the formula. Sometimes 
we recommend therapy; whenever possible we give an ARf shot; or TV$; or MB§; or SS**. But what we 
like most of all is to let you know that your baby is clear of eye, sound in wind and limb, and ready to make 
its own way. 

A good many such lusty healthy infants, primed by the ALF-TLC have gone out in the world and made 
their parents very, very proud. They have appeared on the lists of the best hard cover publishers, the best 
soft cover publishers, under the most respected motion picture symbols, in magazines where, according to 
statistics, every full page is seen 29 million times. Some of them have become famous, some are household 
names and expressions, some have hundreds of thousands of devoted followers. One prodigy brought its 


proud parents $9,000 every week for a year. 
* Tender Loving Care + Anti-Rejection t Taboo Vaccine 


§ Market Booster ** Slanting Shot 
A few places where our babies have done us proud: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Esquire, Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen 
(first prize winner), This Week. Among the book publishers: Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd- 
Mead, Crowell, Harper's, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Macrae-Smith, Knopf, Chilton, 
Dell, Gold Medal, Pocket Books. Foreign: Macmillan, Heinemann, Gallimard, (and firms in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia and South America). The entertainment world: Maurice 
Evans Productions, MGM, U-1, 20th Century Fox; and a cross-section of TV from westerns to psychological 


dramas. 


If you have the normal parental affection for your brain child you might entrust it to us. We'll know what 
to do with it and what’s more we’ll show you how to do things for yourself. When you send me your first 
scripts, be sure to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did; the information will pay off in all categories: 


7 
BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial evaluation of your 
book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your <a & salable, immediate submission 
to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you, the whys and wherefores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for 
which a charge may be necessary, I shall explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


e 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your be by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum ed on script. TV: 
Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but 
can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth 
further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be 
recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re ired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. Fee r ded fro issi 





PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate = 4 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 














CHRISTOPHER EARLE « ASSOCIATES 


It is the purpose of CE&A to guide each accepted 
writer-client to an achievement of the goals the 
writer sets for himself. This is accomplished by 
careful criticism and encouragement from per- 
sons who have achieved success in the writer’s 
field of effort, and by our effective marketing 
methods. Each manuscript entrusted to us is ac- 
corded the respect expected by its author; and 
through our unique system of client-agent com- 
munications, the author never loses contact with 
his manuscript. In marketing, every effort is made 
to place each manuscript with the most suitable 
publication at the most desirable rate of payment 
to the client. It is the desire of CE&A to act as 
marketing agent for only those persons who en- 
gage in writing with serious intent, and to func- 
tion as a literary service for only those persons 
who manifest an ability to benefit by professional 
criticism of their work. 


DRAMA e FICTION e 
GHOSTING 


Reading fee and critique $1 per 1,000 words © fee 
refunded following sale ¢ acknowledgment 
within one week of receipt of manuscript. 


5 DARBY e¢ DEERFIELD e ILLINOIS 


NON-FICTION 











YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction 
—— which lead to sales, Bind Wernenep will 
guide you to a magazine group of your own selection, 
and you will be helped to do the best work of which 

u are capable. Each suggestion and criticism will 

made with your particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE IN A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 

STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct on mistakes 
as ay along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 

Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 75c per thousand 
words for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and 
stamped self-addressed envelope should accompany 


each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza St-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 
I’d like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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Articles That Alert 


Dear Editor: 

About the only time I write an editor is to 
send a query letter or to thank him for a check 
but I did want to take time to write you and tell 
you how your magazine constantly keeps me 
alerted to the errors I am making in my writing 
efforts. Every issue has one or two articles 
which seem to be written to me directly to wake 
me up and tell me to get on the ball. 

Through luck and the help such as WrirTeER’s 
Dicest furnishes I have been selling to such 
magazines as Coronet, True, Arcosy, MALg, 
Stac, MAN’s MacaziNnE, FLy1Nnc and many others. 

May Writer’s DicEst continue its good work 
in the years to come. 

GLENN INFIELD 
3507 Fourth Ave. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Are You a Comedy Script Writer? 


Dear Editor: 

This company is interested in contacting script 
writers capable of doing slapstick comedy for a 
television series. The writer must be able to get 
sight gags, mechanical gags, and slapstick on 
paper, since there will be very little direct dia- 
logue, the music and special effects carrying the 
sound. Briefly, these comedies will be done in 
the grand old manner of the Hal Roach and 
Mack Sennett silent films. 

We are not interested in scripts at this time, 
only in getting in touch with writers able to do 
this kind of work. 

SAMUEL P. ORLEANS 

President 

Sam Orleans Film Productions, Inc. 
211 W. Cumberland Ave. 
Knoxville 2, Tenn. 


Have You Some Newspaper Fiction? 


Dear Editor: 

I need short-short stories for the Sunday Mirror 
—1,500 words, give or take a hundred or so. I can 
pay only $50 each, but I pay the same for a reprint 
as I do for an original, and I don’t require any 
right except for the one-time newspaper use. We 
pay on publication. 

The theme most acceptable here at present—it 
must be the theme of about every other story we 
publish—is love. Our ideal is a light love story, 
with the complication workel out cleverly or amus- 
ingly, more or less in the style of, for instance, 
Wyatt Blassingame. 

We certainly should be a market for the good 
short-short writer who has rights to stories whose 
markets he may think he has exhausted. 

ARTHUR HALLIBURTON 
Fiction Editor 

New York Mirror 

235 E. 45th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

We are looking for the author of “County Fairs 
Cited as Major Sales Aid.” 

Unfortunately the new bookkeeper, who opens 
the mail, failed to keep the envelope in which the 
story arrived here. Nowhere on the manuscript 
had the author typed or rubber-stamped his name. 

Ep Carter, Publisher 
Snips MaGAzinE 
5707 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 44, IIl. 


Dear Editor: 

We are holding a small check for an article we 
published for Mr. Joseph T. Nartnick (last known 
address Chicago, Illinois). Would any of your 
readers know of his current address? 

L. W. MUELLER 
Editor and publisher 
Tradition 

16854 Hamilton Ave. 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


Writers’ Club 


Dear Editor: 

Once a month we hold a general meeting to 
which various speakers on writing are invited. On 
other evenings the members interested in articles, 
fiction, plays and poetry meet separately to read 





Introducing a new 


program to revive 
the short novel 





These brilliant stories are the first in what 
we hope will become an annual event. 
Authors are invited to submit manuscripts 
of 15,000 to 35,000 words, which have not 
been previously published in any form. 
a should be labelled “Short Novel An- 
nual”, and submitted before January 1, 
1962 to Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 
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RANDOM HOUSE 





their work and to discuss possible markets. 

New members are invited to attend the general 
meetings at 30 Prince Arthur Avenue in Toronto, 
on the second Monday of each month beginning 
September 11. They will be met at the door and 
made welcome. 

For further information call the new members’ 
convener, Mrs. P. North at HU 3-1598. 

MILDRED YOUNG 
Toronto, Canada 


Dear Editor: 

The welcome mat is out for writers in the Tampa, 
St. Petersburg and Clearwater, Florida, area to be- 
come members of the newly formed Florida Writ- 
er’s League. 

Although activities of the club primarily centers 
around these three cities, membership is upon a 
state-wide basis in order to include writers through- 
out the state. Membership is divided into active, 
inactive and honorary. Two sales each year are 
required to remain on the active membership list. 

Lectures by Florida authors and writers have 
been scheduled for forthcoming meetings. 

And being not unmindful that Florida is the 
state of “Sun and Fun” the entertainment commit- 
tee hasn’t overlooked a bet on this score either. 

For further information write or contact 


Ken WEDDLE 
10103 Dartmouth Ave. 
Tampa 4, Fla. 





THE VOICE OF CHARLIE PONT 
by DOUGLAS FAIRBAIRN 


A BUTTERFLY NET AND A KINGDOM 
by BLAIR FULLER = 


INTO THE WOODS OF THE WORLD 
by GEORGE MANDEL 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 















Writer’s Club 


Dear Editor: 

We are a group of selling writers based in Man- 
hattan, and our group will be open to new mem- 
bers in the fall. 

We invite inquiries from other writers of fic- 
or non-fiction who are interested in joining us at 
our informal weekly meetings to cultivate better 
writing and more sales. 

Marvin SMALHEISER 
120 E. 4th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


One-Act Plays Needed 


Dear Editor: 

We are happy to announce that the Pioneer 
Drama Service is now “on the way,” with three 
new one-act plays now published and, thank you, 
all three youngsters doing well in the sales depart- 
ment. 

We are still badly in need of good material, how- 
ever. To date, we’ve found the material that best 
suits our needs are one-act plays that have been 
produced in colleges and Little Theatre groups. 
Frankly, work that has never been polished by 
actual production just doesn’t seem to measure up. 
We will, however, read all types of one-act plays. 

There is no limitation as far as subject matter is 
concerned, but we do pride ourselves on being ex- 
clusively a house for one-act plays only, with pay- 
ment on a royalty basis. 


SHUBERT FENDRICH 
1213 Sheridan Ave. 
Cody, Wyo. 


New Markets 


Dear Editor: 

A new article market exists for writers in the col- 
lege comumnity. Campus Illustrated, national 
monthly magazine for college students, faculty and 
other members of college communities, begins pub- 
lication in September. 

Contributions from campuses are invited. Areas 
open to contribution include a 2,500-ward max- 
imum short story of the month, poetry, and a pho- 
tograph of the month depicting college life. In ad- 
dition, we are open to queries about articles on 
every aspect of college life. 

For the present, payment varies. The short story 
of the month brings $35 and recognition; special 
articles assigned from queries can bring more. 

We hope those among your readers on college 
campuses will respond to this new vehicle. National 
and international affairs, college sports, social ac- 
tivities, humor and fiction are among—but do not 
limit—our interests. 


Tm Coss, Editor 
Campus ILLUSTRATED 
Southern Building 

Washington 5, D. C. 





Dear Editor: 

Since CharmCraft Publishers are expanding 
their Humor Line in every price range and Captial 
Category, I would like to give you an insight as t6 
the type of idea material we are looking for. 

It would be easy to say we would like to purchase 
the funniest ideas possible and let it go at that, 
then everyone would scratch their noggins and 
shake their heads— wondering “what is funny”—? 

I think by telling you that if an idea strikes us as 
being up-to-par or over the average editorial 
thought on the matter it becomes acceptable for 
review and the qualities that make it so are analyti. 
cally many. 

It could be: 

1. A familiar expression contemporarily said— 

2. An attachment that points up the humor— 

3. A funny two-line rhyme. 

4. A simple die cut or animation that is neces 
sary to the humor punch. 

5. A clever fold or pop up. 

6. A magnificent, but humorous compliment. 

7. A stacatto burst of words, that limbers up and 
then lets go! 

8. A conversation tidbit that ends with a humor- 
ous snap. 

9. Two funny words. 

10. A pictorial gag with a direct, honest wish. 

a. 

12: . 
And if you can fill in the 11th and 12th spaces 
you’re in business because you would then have 
originated something fresh and unique to send on 
to CharmCraft. 

“Our rate of payment is from $15.00 to $45.00 
per accepted idea. . . . Checks mailed out on the 
7th of each month.” 








GeorceE Kapitan, Humor Editor 
CharmCraft Publishers, Inc. 

33 35th St. 

Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Grocers’ BEAcoN, a trade journal for the food 
industry, has need of spot news, pictures and fea- 
ture material of interest to people in all phases of 
food distribution—from grower to retailer. Our 
particular interest, however, is in the Ohio retailer, 
his problems, his promotions, his successes. 

We pay a basic rate of 2c per word, a minimum 
of $2 for each pix used, and report within two 
weeks. Suggest your readers study publication 
first. Write for free copies. 

Grocers’ Bzacon also wants to employ corre- 
spondents, in individual arrangements, throughout 
the state of Ohio. Queries will be appreciated from 
prospective correspondents. 


James T. MILLER 
News Editor 

Grocers’ BEACON 
320 Engineers Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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ALES OR RECOGNITION... 





WHY NOT HAVE BOTH? 


You can have both. WRITING... FOR SALES AND RECOGNITION is the title of our great new 550 
page bonus—and the basic purpose of this famous course in writing which for 25 years has been helping 


writers like yourself to sales—and recognition. 


YOUR CHOICE—SALES? 
Over $1700.00 In Sales Since Starting With NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have 
been working with you. I have sold a total 
of 71 pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1751.00. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the Na- 
tional Park story you criticized for me a 
short time ago. Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 






H. N. FERGUSON 


Over 100 Sales! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume 
of juvenile (teen-age) sales I have enjoyed 
is a direct result of my work in the N.Y.S. 
course. Among the many helpful points 
that my instructor taught me, one very 
helpful one was to establish and follow a 
story line. I am enclosing a story that was 
begun as a part of the course. I sold it 
shortly after finishing the course, to The 


JULIA COLLIER Collier, of Washington, D. C. 





YOUR CHOICE—RECOGNITION? 
Becomes Editor of Paper! 


“I honestly couldn’t have done it without 
the training and advice you've given me. 
I’ve put out three editions and in each one 
you can see NYS insistence on concise, to 
the point writing with all extraneous matter 
removed . . . I’m writing every day and get- 
ting paid for it. Here is vivid proof of the 
truth of your advice in your book that only 
by writing every day and never giving up 
does one become a selling writer. I’m very 
grateful to you personally and also for your 
fine book,” writes Ted Thomas of Calif. TED THOMAS 


Wins $8,000 Writing Fellowship! 


“Your writing course has brought me too 
much SUCCESS! I knew that I needed to 
learn to write in a professional manner. . . . 
By using the methods and techniques recom- 
mended by The New York School of Writing 
I recently won the largest award of my writ- 
ing career—a prize worth about $8,000. I 
am editorial advisor for Teen-Age-Book 
Club's five million books per year (world’s 
largest book club) . . . The question is WILL 
SUCCESS SPOIL ED LOGAN?”, writes 
J. Edgar Logan, of Michigan. 








J. E. LOGAN 


Do you think such sales are beyond you? Well they weren’t beyond NYS students who rode to glory on them—they got 
their sales and their recognition. There are many NYS students. Each has his own particular objective, just as you have. 
Some students want sales, some want recognition; some want money sales, and some want prestige sales. NYS custom 
service gives you your own choice; the NYS curriculum is flexible enough to allow for your individual requirements. 
You learn what and how you wish to learn within the framework of the NYS methods which for over a quarter of a 


century have been outstandingly successful. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own marketing—which 
leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t work that way. We k our 
judgment with our own actions. Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties iaclading the Pulitzer Prize 
winning play The Teahouse Of The August Moon. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN 
THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 
The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. You receive 
complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and TV—all divisions in a single 
big, rich generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
stories, or articles, or Boke . . . with no word limitations on the assign- 
ments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! ; 


THE BEST JUDGES—ACTIVE STUDENTS— SAY: 


q ‘The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be writers. 
It is priceless . . . in these first few chapters of your book 
alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone are 
worth the price of the entire course."' Helen M. Plante, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth."" Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


YOUR GREAT NEW BONUS—AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 3 


It's the great new 150,000-word book Writing ... For § 
) Sales and Recognition. 














Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 


To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled the finest 
teaching staff in this business. Each NYS staff member has achieved his 
or her own sales and recognition—and is ready to help you achieve yours. 
As an NYS student you are entitled to the personal collaboration of es- 
tablished authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 books— 
and a major book club choice—all for one N.Y.S. 
graduate. These are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career. 


-------SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ------. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 Eost 45th Street, Dept. 828 


New York 17, N. Y. = 
Send me without obligation on my part your booklet Writing For 
A Profitable Career D free NYS. sample material which will 
start me on my writing career. 

Name 
Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is MEd ial. No sal will call.) 
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How to Write to a Writer 


Dear Editor: 

Considering the unimportance of what I write, 
it continually amazes me that I get any letters at 
all from readers. Yet I receive about three a day, 
which adds up to approximately one thousand let- 
ters a year from perfect (and imperfect) strangers. 
Though I have plenty of other writing to do, in- 
cluding other correspondence, and no secretarial 
help, I try to answer each letter on the day it is 
received. 

This is one reason, and perhaps the only reason, 
I am glad I am not James A. Michener or Ogden 
Nash or James Thurber. Of course if I were a 
really important writer, and received as many let- 
ters as such a writer does, I would have a secre- 
tary (and a beautiful one). And I would be rich 
enough not to think of what I might buy with the 
money put into postage. In fact, I would probably 
be in Tahiti or on the French Riviera (with that 
beautiful secretary). Having failed to leave a 
forwarding address, I would be out of reach of 
letters from My Public. 

As it is, I mostly stay at home, and every letter 
reaches me, and I answer it myself. About a third 
of the letters I am delighted to receive and happy 
to answer. These are letters from people who have 
read a poem or an article or a book of mine—won- 
derful people who take the time from their own 
busy days to write me that they like, or don’t like, 
something I have written. 








My guess is that any writer, no matter how fa. 
mous, is pleased to receive a letter from someone 
who has the urge to commend or express apprecia- 
tion. Readers should have no hesitation about 
writing, and there is a good chance they will re- 
ceive an answer, expressing honest pleasure. Writ- 
ing is a lonely business, and writers are glad to 
know that there really are people out there who 
read what they write, and to learn what it is they 
especially like. This, after all, is a human reaction, 
and writers (I think) are human. 

Even if the letter a writer receives is critical 
rather than flattering, not fan mail but pan mail, it 
is likely to be read with interest, if not pleasure, 
and answered. Some of the letters that have 
blasted me most heatedly are the ones I cherish 
(now that I have cooled off) and keep among 
my memorabilia. There was the one, for instance, 
written entirely in verse, which began: 

“Nothing Armour has ever said 
Will be remembered when he’s dead.” 

Since I have scant hope of being remembered 
even while I’m living, this did not disturb me at 
all. Of course, I like these two opening lines better 
than the rest of the poem-letter, which gets pretty 
specific and which I had rather not quote. 

But a letter that is not an exercise in invective 
but the expression of a sincere opinion about a 
piece of writing is warmly welcome. There is a 
chance, though a long one, that some reader will 
suggest the theme, or maybe the title, of another 
book. Or some unprofessional but discerning critic, 














Do you really want to write? If so, there is prob- 
ably only one thing standing between you and 
your cherished goal of being a bona fide, 24-carat, 
100 per cent writer. That is literary license. Many 
writers struggle along without it, and some suc- 
ceed, but the vast majority never get a literary 
license, issued by authority of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and they may be 
doomed to a life of failure. 

But don’t be dismayed. 

I have a literary license for you. It is beautifully 
printed on diploma paper—11 by 17 inches and 
suitable for framing. All that your own individual 
literary license lacks is your name and my 
signature. 

If you will send me $1, and your full name, I will 
fill out the literary license, sign it, and have it 
sent to you posthaste. 

This literary license not only will make you, ipso 
facto and de jure, a real writer, but if you frame 
it, it will help you to cover up that crack in the 
wall in the recreation room, or that hole in the 
plaster in your study or den. It is even suitable 


other writer wants to do so. 





IS THIS YOUR KEY TO LITERARY SUCCESS? 


LARSTON D. FARRAR, Suite 889, National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Larston D. Farrar is the author of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR FREE LANCE WRITING (fact book), THE 
SINS OF SANDRA SHAW (novel), SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW THEY WORK (fact book), and other 
books. No other writer on earth can say he wrote these books except Larston D. Farrar, and, so far as we know, no 


to be used in your office, or outer office, if you 
desire. 
In any case, don’t delay. Get your literary license 
right now by sending me $1 in check or money 
order, together with your full name, so that I can 
put it on the only copyrighted, authorized literary 
license in the world today. 
(Incidentally, my literary license includes author- 
ity for both editorial license and poetic license in 
case there are any doubts about it.) No other 
literary license can make this statement. This 
literary license is superior to any other. Not even 
Brand X comes close to it. In fact, I claim that 
it is superior to Brands X, Y and Z, and I make 
this statement without fear of prosecution by the 
Federal Trade Commission. My integrity is un- 
challenged because I have never won any large 
sums on a TV quiz show and have never taken 
payola as a disc jockey, principally because I 
have never been a disc jockey. 
If you can find a literary license for less money, 
buy it! 

(Excellent for Christmas Gift!) 
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who happens not to review for The New York 
Times, will put his (or more likely her) finger 
on a weakness in style or an error in fact. If most 
writers are like me, they do not get angry (or stay 
angry) at such correspondents, but are grateful 
for criticism and suggestions. I have in my desk 
drawer right now a letter in which, along with 
some kind words, there is an idea for a book the 
reader thinks I should write. It is not a new idea; 
I have had it in mind for about six years. But the 
fact that someone else thinks it promising gives me 
the push I need to go ahead with it. 

So far I have indicated that I think readers 
should not hesitate to write to writers, and that 
their letters will probably be received with some 
degree of pleasure (depending on what is said 
about the writer’s writing) and will probably be 
answered. But I have been discussing letters that 
offer praise or criticism—not letters that ask for 
something. 

Of the letters I receive from readers, about one 
in three is of the type mentioned above and an- 
swered gladly: comment pro or con about my 
writings. What of the other two letters out of 
three? Well, one is likely to be a request for in- 
formation, and the questions most often asked are 
these: 

1. “Is it necessary to have an agent, and how do 

you get a good one? 

2. “Where can I find a critic for my work?” (Or 

a collaborator. Or an illustrator. ) 

3. “How can I get a book of poems published ?” 

(or a book of riotously funny humor. Or an 

autobiography. Or a book of essays about a 

dog. ) 

4. “Which magazine pays the highest rates for 

light verse?” (Or inspirational articles. Or 

recipes. ) 

I do not mind replying to such questions and 
answering them as best I can. It seems to me, 
though, that every question likely to be asked has 
already been answered in WritER’s Dicest and 
in various handbooks and reference works. Writ- 
ers are more generous with their time and knowl- 
edge than persons in other professions. I am not 
sure what you would get (except a bill) if you 
were to write a doctor and ask medical advice, or 
write a lawyer and ask legal counsel. 

Up to now I have mentioned the one letter in 
three that offers comment and the one in three 
that asks for information. How about the third 
letter, the type of which I get three hundred a 
year? This is the one, usually identified at first ap- 
prehensive glance by its bulk, which encloses a 
manuscript or sheaf of manuscripts for criticism. 
The accompanying letter starts off something like 
this: “I know you are busy, but it would take you 
only a few minutes to read the enclosed and tell 
me why I have not been able to publish it. It is so 
much better than anything currently appearing in 
magazines that I cannot understand why the edi- 
tors have not taken it. Do you think they really 
read everything? Perhaps you would submit this 
to a few magazines yourself, with a personal note 
to the editor. I know I have talent, and. . .” 





Mother of Three Finds Many 
Rewards in Profitable Writing 


‘Since | enrolled in N.I.A., | have 
won a number of cash prizes in con- 
tests, sold 7 articles published by 
‘American Baby’ & ‘Farm Journal.’ 
etc. But the greatest reward of all 
lies in the new world N.I.A. helped 
me discover. My love for it comes 
second only to my husband, our 
children and our home."’ 

Mrs. N. Sullivan, Mariette, Mich. 


‘“‘How Do | Get My Start 
as a Writer?”’ 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicious 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ernest ey Sin- 
clair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, i first 
learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the 
N.LA. Copy Desk is today helping men and women of al 
ages to develop their writing talents by the same method 
pe helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 
and $100, and much more, often with their earliest efforts. 


e 
Learn to Write by Writing 

The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. HE OUR TALENTS GROW UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION AND CRITICISM OF PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER-EDITORS.. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you merely read this or t 
author or to study his style. e don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time on actual writing assignments you 
receive at regular intervals. 

Your stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly be- 
comes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘'pro- 
fessional’ touch that gets your material accepted by editors. 
Above all, you see constant progress as your faults are 
corrected and _— writing ability grows. 

When an editor returns a story, one seldom knows the 
reason for the rejection but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and shows you what to do about it. 
Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and articles easily 
written in their sparetime minutes, almost from the start. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess 4 eee — wa —4 to successf _ —_ 
ing—acute o ion, ic instinct, imagination, ¢ 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about 
No obligation. No salesman will call. N r Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16 RY. (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by N.Y. State Dept. of Educ.) (Approved 
for Rehab. Training by U.S. Veteran’s Administration.) 
MAIL COUPON NOW **eeeecececesceceng 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 








information about writing for profit, as 

M promised in Warter’s Dicest, October. 
r. 

I cc-ossetnnceagetiiedicth teerue nade 
Mrs. J 
PIR irs nome bchen dank tileniecini® bebsauaam ena 
EER PIR een ae ee Zone...... pe 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman as oe.) 
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“Leda and the Swan,” a dynamic poem by William 
Butler Yeats, is the example chosen by Judson Jerome 
(Poetry: How and Why,” page 23) to illustrate the 
poet’s first problem: to measure up to his opening. 
Janice Charney, who painted the cover, has shown 
how Yeats, in taking a classical subject, the strange 
encounter between the maid and Zeus in the form of 
a swan, was able to see in his subject its fullest signifi- 
cance, however shocking or unsettling, and to treat 
it so that such implications are unmistakable. 


DIOS 














Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years; 
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Being, I suppose, a slow worker, I have never 
yet seen a manuscript, even of only twenty or 
thirty poems, I could read and write marginal 
comments on and write a general critique about 
and address and weigh and stamp and get into the 
mail in “only a few minutes.” To do a decent 
critical and editorial job would take me from half 
an hour to an hour, which would be that much 
time to subtract from the all-too-little time I have 
in a working day, not to mention the subtraction 
from my even more limited fund of brain power. 

Yet I am sure each person thinks he or she is 
the only one to make such a request, or has a 
special right to this not inconsiderable bit of time 
and energy. Some writers have told me that they 
return manuscripts unopened, both to save time 
and to spare themselves the possibility of a charge 
of plagiarism if they ever write anything that 
vaguely resembles what they may have glanced at. 
But how is one to know? Maybe that bulky enve- 
lope contains a wad of hundred-dollar bills, sent 
by some wealthy eccentric who has no heirs and has 
always wanted to show appreciation to a writer 
who has furnished a few thoughts, or a few laughs. 

So I open every envelope, though I sometime 
shudder when I see the contents. And if it con- 
tains a manuscript, I write a note, which takes me 
maybe fifteen minutes, explaining why I cannot 
become a critic and giving some general advice, 
including my belief that most writers somehow 
manage to get along without help. And I weigh 
it and put on the necessary stamps, which I have 
to pay for, just like anyone else, even though 
the local Postmaster is a personal friend. But, to 
return to my earlier parallel, I wonder what re- 
sponse you would get from a doctor if you sent 
him a batch of X-rays or a slide with a smear of 
your blood and said, “I know you are busy, but it 
would take you only a few minutes...” Or if you 
sent a lawyer a deed or a will and said, “I know 
you are busy, but...” 

To sum up, I think it is fine to write to a writer 
if you want to thank him for the reading pleasure 
he has given you, or if you want to point out what 
you think are his shortcomings. Any courteous 
writer, even if he is fighting a deadline on a book, 
will probably reply, however briefly. As for writing 
to a writer to ask for information, I suggest that 
you first take your own time, rather than his, by 
doing a little research in the library. Or, you might 
write to the editor of WriTER’s Dicest. But if you 
cannot otherwise find an answer to your question, 
and it means much to you, then write to the writer 
who, you think, might know. But make your letter 
brief, and send along a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope as the minimum of common courtesy. As 
for sending manuscripts to criticize, to edit, to 
market, I think I speak for all writers when I say, 
“Please don’t.” 

Unless, of course, you are already successfully 
getting free service from doctors on those X-rays 
and blood smears, and from lawyers on those wills 
and deeds. In which case my whole argument falls 
apart, and writers alone, of professional people, are 
stingy with their knowledge and time and stamps. 


Let these famous writers 


BENNETT CERF- JOHN] Show 
GUNTHER - STUART CLOETE 

PAUL GALLICO - THomas| YOU 
MANN-JOHN DOS PASSOS _ 
OGDEN NASH - ROBERT RUARK 


MAKE BI6 MONEY 
WRITING = 


WRITER’S CRAFT: 


Frederic A. Birmingham ‘ 

Former Editor of Esquire ‘ 
HAERES a practical--and profitable--demonstration 

of the art and technique of writing by OVER 
100 OF AMERICA’S MOST SUCCESSFUL WRIT- 
ERS AND EDITORS, such as: PAUL GALLICO, 
BOB CONSIDINE, HAVELOCK ELLIS, SINCLAIR 
LEWIS, JOHN ERSKINE, H. L. MENCKEN, NOR- 
MAN COUSINS, and dozens of others. From this 
book you will draw the methods . . . the very “how” 
of achieving success as a writer. ..as well as thou- 
sands of “inside hints” on how to turn your rejection 
slip into checks. 
Once you read it .. . work with it . . . you'll agree this 
book is worth its weight in gold. For you are shown 
how top professionals write for a living . . . how they 
construct a story from an idea, how they develop 
characters, how they build a scene, how they research 
and where for interesting material, how they plan an 
article or novel, how and why they write with a spe- 
cial style, how they protect their work from plagia- 
rism, how they deal with editors and agents... Yes, 
here is endless professional advice and guidance 
that you can refer to over and over again—to help 
you make big-money writing. 

You may have a copy of “The Writer’s Craft” by 
Frederic A. Birmingham TO READ FOR 10 DAYS 
FREE—to judge the value of this book yourself. 
Send no money—simply mail the free examination 
coupon below. 














Hawthorn Books, Inc. Dept. WD-1061 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 10 days 
free examination. At the end of this time, I will remit 
$4.95 plus postage, or return the book and own nothing. 


GE a div ecainenesweiscnecas ZONE..... STARS. «525080 


SAVE MONEY! Enclose $4.95 now and we'll pay all ship- 
ping charges. Same return privilege and prompt refund 
guaranteeed, if dissatisfied. 
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A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 
38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this You in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 


CON MAGAZINE ° 
ayes cas HOW to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OPraR: 3 issues for $1 
+ Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








Palm Springs P.O. Box 2748 


WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools and courses 
end... 


0. B, CANNON 


and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts at a reasonable cost. 


Or service on individual manuscript submissions in 
any writing field of your choice. 


FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $25 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. There are no extra charges. 
Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots ... NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT = California 








of fiction, articles: $1.00 per thousand 
words. Mnimum fee $5.00. 


Novel appraisal $5.00. Book-lengths mar- 
keted. Free information. 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy 9-8666 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting. Criticism 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


South Pasadena, California 
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If this letter cuts down my next year’s letter 
from 1000 to 700, eliminating all those containing 
manuscripts to criticize, and still makes no one 
angry at me, it will have been worth the time it 
took me to write it—even if it hasn’t been worth 
the time it took the reader to read it. And I think 
other, bigger writers, who get far more letters, will 
appreciate this effort on their behalf. If not, I can 
only suggest that they are probably better critics of 
your manuscripts than I would be, anyhow! 


RicHARD ARMOUR 
Scripps College 
Claremont, Calif. 


Closed Article Market 


Dear Editor: 


No further articles will be solicited or accepted 
for use in the Harle crossword magazines. We will, 
however, use all articles currently on hand, paying 
for them on publication, as usual. 

In place of the articles (most of which have been 
about words and their derivations), we will give 
our readers more crossword puzzles—as supplied 
by our group of regular contributors. 

We want to thank all of the writers who have 
supplied us with many interesting articles in the 
past and will contact them if and when our readers 
indicate they want us to return to running this type 
of material. 

This action applies to all of our crossword maga- 
zines: Easy Crossworps, Firty Simp.e Cross- 
worpDs, CrossworpDs & FiLi-1ns, HARE Cross- 
worDs, Quickie Crossworps, and THE Puz- 
ZLER’S MAGAZINE. 


Wa ter H. Houze, Editor 
Harle Publications, Inc. 
215 Park Ave., S. 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Round Trip Tickets 


The new speed-reading technique (absorbing a 
whole page in a single glance) is now being used 
in all editorial offices east of the Mississippi, to 
which I send manuscripts. 

Either this is true, or the editors have installed 
readers on all east-bound trains and planes with 
orders to send back my stuff from Chicago. 

Or even from Omaha. Or maybe from Chey- 
enne. In any event, the mail service back from 
Philadelphia is absolutely terrific. Also from New 
York. 

What I need right now is one—just one—edi- 
torial worker who moves his (or her) lips as he 
(or she) gives my stuff that first reading. 

This even applies to Pleasantville. I think I’ll 
write the White House. I understand we have a 
man there who wrote a couple or three outstand- 
ing paragraphs—and I’ll bet no one speed-reads 
his writings. 

From one who brings siniles of contentment 
from postal clerks. 


Bruce BRADFORD 
Sandpoint, Idaho 
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An Asian Market 


Dear Editor: 

Here’s a note of interest for professional maga- 
zine writers. 

Beginning October Ist, THe Asta MaGazINE— 
with the largest circulation of any international 
magazine in Asia—begins weekly publication. A 
supplement, it will be distributed to 650,000 Eng- 
lish-speaking families in Asia all the way from 
Pakistan to Japan. 

Tue Asta MacazinE has a simple editorial 
premise. It believes that this eons-old, yet still 
emerging continent, needs a new journalistic 
forum where the most stimulating of its ideas, 
the most fascinating of its customs and the most 
compelling of its personalities may be exposed 
week after week to Asian readers. 

Does this mean that the pages of the maga- 
zine are open only to Asian writers? Not at 
all. Westerners welcome—honest. 

It does mean, however, that its pages are open 
only to articles, features, essays and fiction of real 
interest to Asian readers. For despite the fact 
that this new magazine is published in English, 
98% of its readers will be Asians—black, brown 
and yellow-skinned—who will read the publica- 
tion because they have an interest in the area of 
the world in which they live . . . and where they 
have always lived. 

This means no Brigitte Bardot stories, no dieting 
features, none of the other Western material which 
is the staple of magazines in the U. S. There is 
room, however, for features on the inner workings 
of the Afro-Asian bloc at the UN, a profile of 
Krisha Menon, a picture story of Asian star Nancy 
Kwan, etc. 

Payment for a lead piece is $200-$250 on 
acceptance. 

If you have ideas, the man to send them to 
is Norman Soong, THE AsIA MaGaziNe, Great 
China House, Queen’s Road Central, Hong 
Kong. Remember that surface mail takes about 
five weeks to get there and five weeks to get 
back so don’t expect instantaneous replies. The 
magazine closes weeks before publication, so think 
well ahead. 





Write For Monthly Auto Trade Magazine 


“Automotive trade paper wants articles 
(1000 to 1250 words) on automotive body 
refinishing and repair, both interior and 
exterior with photos if possible. Articles 
should be limited to autobody recondi- 
tioning and not mechanical repairs. Tech- 
nical stories and stories relating to better 
shop management accepted. 5c per word 
plus $5.00 for photo coverage. Fillers wel- 
come.” Reply to Writer’s Digest, Box 
W-30. 








Wanted 


One new client for each of three 


lucrative specialties: 


1. Paperback Originals 


2. Features for women's 
magazines 


3. Confessions 


Work with very active, selling New 
York literary agent. 


Send resume 
Box W-1, Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








You are cordially invited to join the 


the permanent book of American Authors. 





Heritage Society of Authors and Writers 
of America 


a simple idea to help Americans appreciate the Writers and Authors of America. Your 
book in a permanent repository for all time. A beautiful engraved certificate of member- 
ship suitable for home, office or study. The signature of the author will be inscribed in 


For details write: 


The Heritage Foundation Inc. 
at Independence Hall, 


2720 W. Devon Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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by Jack Webb Warren Chetham Strode CONSTELLATION 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is panto yn it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 


within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 


20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 oe books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

‘*. , . the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, and in this 
book covers the field thoroughly . . .”” 

—The New York Times 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR " ¢ from your toget peehectier, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 





33d Street, New York 16, New York. $3. 
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VANTED. 


SATIRIST 


By Judson Jerome 


Recently, an International Edition of Lire 
reported to the world that the United States 
was learning to laugh at itself. We have 
always hated ourselves, but to laugh is an- 
other thing. Lire calls it the dawn of a new 
Age of Satire, with such brilliant deflaters as 
Mort Sahl, Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
Bob Newhart, Shelley Berman, Dick Gregory, 
the staff of Map, Jules Feiffer and Herb 
Gardner reaching an unprecedentedly large 
audience and growing rich on the conscience 
of the rich. To appreciate the significance of 
this surge of skepticism and dissent, they say, 
one must remember the Silence, when “the 
U. S., emerging shamefaced from the Mc- 
Carthy era, strode boldly forward out of fear 
into apathy.”’ 

With some danger of a John Birch era also 
flickering on the horizon, it is almost a re- 
sponsibility of citizenship for us to encourage 
and contribute to the emergence of satire— 
and, in fact, we may find ourselves doing so 
involuntarily: satire comes from a Latin 
word meaning, “fed up.” It has been a long 
time since the poetic community has ac- 
knowledged any public responsibility. Night 
club comedians and cartoonists may lead the 
way for us, but if an Age of Satire is actually 
to occur, it must have poetic expression, for 


satire is first and last a genre of poetry. We 
haven’t, at present, any really able satir- 
ists among us. We had better bone up on our 
Horace, Persius and Juvenal, our Dryden, 
Pope and Swift. 

Modern poetry, true enough, has a distinc- 
tive strain of wit and negation—but the wit 
is that of anguished doubt and the negation 
is that of personal misery. Satire cannot well 
entertain uncertainty, and it is definitively a 
public art in which the world-weary groans 
of a subjective poet have little place. It is a 
poetry of reason rather than emotion, of real- 
ism rather than fantasy, of looking outward 
and speaking clearly—all characteristics very 
distinct from those we have come to associate 
with poetry. The poet may arouse amuse- 
ment and anger in his audience, and inflict 
pain on his target—but he must himself re- 
main cool. (Those cool cats, the Beats, are 
markedly bad at this, giving vent toa frenzied 
gibber of outrage, of egotistical self-involve- 
ment, which makes their poems—though, 
true enough, often vituperative—the anti- 
thesis of satire.) 

I think it is possible to extrapolate from the 
history of satire the qualifications that a new 
satirist, when he emerges, must have. They 
are quite specialized and demanding: it is 
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not enough to stand on your hind legs and 
howl. In the hope that some poet somewhere 
may recognize talents, I would like to give 
here what I see as the most necessary charac- 
teristics. 

First, of course, he must be knowledgeable. 
In the past, satirists have been close to the 
Court, close enough to observe at first hand 
the society and the political figures he hoped 
to depict. Now, of course, the mandarins are 
not collected in a single place so convenient 
as Hampton Palace once was, but, in the 
US.,, are spread from Frisco pads to Madi- 
son Avenue; Bellindas with yet unravaged 
locks rise at noon in Dallas, Achitophels are 
governors of southern states, MacFlecknoes 
teach in universities, and Senators are every- 
where. Now, of course, we have photog- 
raphy, and publications like Lire to catch 
kings in their stocking feet (or Time, which 
reports juicy tidbits like the following: 
“Throughout 90 minutes, Eichmann 
scarcely moved—except that once he picked 
his nose.” With such massive communication 
as is now available, the poet need no longer 
attend state occasions, but may stay home 
and vomit. 

He must have a firm base of values, an un- 
hesitating opinion of what is right and wrong 
and some confidence that his values are 
shared by his public. It is this requirement, 
more than any other, which has heretofore 
made satire nearly impossible in the twentieth 
century. It has been a period of revision and 
re-examination of values rather than of as- 
sertion. Every good has seemed to have an 
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evil worm at the core, and evils have seemed 
so relative they blur and disappear like op. 
tical illusions. Satire requires a sunny cer- 
tainty, a faith in reason—and, alas, the myth 
of the reasonable animal has long since been 
exploded. There isn’t time in satire to argue 
a judgment: its impact must be immediate 
—or else you find yourself in the painful po- 
sition of explaining a joke. It will take genius 
to discover what it is the world agrees upon 
after all this chaos; it will require a simple 
mind. 


Because the values must be fairly simple, 
clear and publicly agreed upon, the satirist 
is almost certain to be of a conservative tem- 
perament. He is more apt to be found criti- 
cizing the new than the old, disdaining the 
experimental in favor of the established. 
Clearly this presents another problem for the 
satirist in a country whose most dynamic 
literary and political tradition has always 
been liberal—to the extent that we com- 
pletely lack any intelligent conservative force. 
Frost is an exception—and, indeed, could be 
our satirist if he were younger and had a 
mind to. Reactionaries like Pound and Eliot 
are exiles. The liberal tendency is to forgive 
rather than damn, to create rather than save 
what has been created. Liberalism thrives on 
newness, progress, humaneness—and satire, 
distrustful of any excess (even, of course, an 
excess of conservatism), almost invariably 
contrasts a noble, ancient tradition with the 
folly, vice and superficiality of modern life 
(modern, or modish, meaning whatever is 
going on at the time). The satirist is likely to 
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see progress as impossible, the world rolling 
downhill—and he is not likely to dull his 
sword of justice with such degenerate con- 
siderations as mercy. 

While satire is basically denunciation, of 
course, it must have as well an implicit or ex- 
plicit affirmation ; we have to know what the 
satisist approves of as well as what he damns. 
This is a frightening requirement for any 
able satirist. Pessimism easily becomes a 
habit, and the mordancy of a Swift or Sahl 
can ultimately dissipate itself because, as for 
a universal solvent, there is nothing to keep 
it in. Swift could satirize satire itself, and 
satire satirizing satire, ad infinitum, as in a 
hall of diminishing mirrors, and found him- 
self ravaged by his own brilliance. These are 
tricky waters—for if any excess is a legiti- 
mate target, excess of moderation is one of 
the most obvious. Commitment to anything 
appears to be folly, and lack of commitment 
as absurd as any fanaticism. The satirist can 
find himself paralyzed in and scorched by his 
own fire. 

Moreover, the expression of positive values 
always sounds so dreary after the spicy, vi- 
cious excitement of attack. Because of insuf- 
ficient affirmation, Horace sometimes sounds 
merely supercilious and blasé, Juvenal 
obsessed, Dryden sadistic, and Pope merely 
bad-tempered. The world wants to be enter- 
tained, not lectured to—and delights more 
in castigation than praise. Readers skip 
through the argumentitive sections of Dry- 
den’s “Religio Laici” to get to the good part 
—where he lights out after the dissenters and 
the Catholics. Yet, unfairly, readers will be 
disatisfied if they feel, finally, that they have 
been given much to hate and nothing to 
believe in. 

The best tactic is to imply positive values 
rather than state them—and the classical 
solution of the problem is for the satirist him- 
self to step into his poem in the rhetorical 
posture of the reasonable man—the ordinary 
fellow, neither obsessed by his bleak view nor 
angered by his hatreds. Most American satire 
in the past has been in dialect for this reason 
—to suggest the cracker-barrel philosopher, 
the basically kindly and twinkly old fellow 
down at the general store, whose intolerance 
we sympathize with because we are fond of 
the old geezer and know he means no harm. 


Mort Sahl has found excellent symbols for 
this function: he appears in his sweater, 
clasping a rolled newspaper, a guy like you 
or me, automatically winning our sympathy, 
implying that what he says is plain common 
sense, and that he, for one, sees exactly where 
the trouble is, but isn’t going to let himself 
get worked-up over it. The relaxed, familiar 
posture is essential. It is the sang-froid of the 
skillful marksman. We must be convinced 
that the satirist’s demands are not out- 
rageous, that we cannot dismiss his judg- 
ments because he is fastidious, tendentious 
or impassioned. “Enthusiastic” was a deroga- 
tory word in our last Age of Reason, as, 
clearly, it must be in the next; a man pos- 
sessed by gods is simply out of his wits, or so 
the man in the street will judge him. How- 
ever out of his wits the poet may actually be, 
he must establish in his satire an image of 
himself as a man able to slay dragons with 
a shrug. 

Obviously he must be witty, partly for the 
same reason, for humor ingratiates as it 
punctures, and the most scandalous state- 
ments (witness Mencken, Shaw) are forgiven 
when cleverly said. This has clear implica- 
tions for the language of the poem. It must 
be of the middle-way, neither too earthly 
and colloquial, as that would suggest a mind 
too gross to be witty, to make fine distinctions 
and find exact words, nor must it be too 
fancy and intellectual, as that prevents our 
identification with the figure of the ordinary 
fellow. The satisrist can use big words, but 
wryly—to show that the poet is conversant 
with the world of ideas but not taken in by it. 
He may use vulgar language, too—but with 
a wink to dissociate himself from vulgarity. 


He must use rhyme and a fairly conven- 
tional meter. Free verse is essentially roman- 
tic; it comes from the restless, undisciplined 
soul, impatient of all bondage, swirling and 
surging with the vagaries of passing emotion. 
The satirist must convey the sense that he is 
in perfect, exquisite control. Regular meter 
asserts this, but not sufficiently: it is rhyme 
that snaps home the raps. Song can endure 
without rhyme, for the musical qualities of 
rhyme are less important than its emphatic 
qualities (and humorous possibilities) —but 
satire must, I think, employ it. True, the 
Latin satirists, writing in another tradition, 
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managed without rhyme, but now that we 
have this resource, we simply lose force if we 
neglect to use it. The rhythm may jolt and 
strain, the rhymes may be ridiculous—but 
there must always be the clear implication 
that the poet is so firmly in control that he 
can afford to play around. Like a comic on 
the slack-wire or the ice-rink, his perform- 
ance must suggest a skill beyond grace— 
never less than grace. 


Major satires are usually rather long poems 
with a narrative thread, usually transpar- 
ently allegorical (as, even if there weren’t 
problems of libel, the audience enjoys feel- 
ing in the know, penetrating an easy dis- 
guise). The language is generally very con- 
temporary, packed with allusions to the peo- 
ple, ideas, events and details of current life— 
for part of the excitement of good satire is in 
its immediacy and topical reference. There 
is always the danger of smothering a poem 
with too much immediacy—or the opposite 
danger of ineffectuality because of over-ab- 
stractness. If an individual is denounced, for 
example, in such particular terms that the 
satire can apply to no one else, the poem may 
lose interest as soon as the individual leaves 
the contemporary scene. Moreover, personal 
satire is cruel—and while we all love a little 
cruelty, an audience may switch its sympathy 
from the poet to the target if it feels his ob- 
ject is simply villification of an individual. 
In other words, the poet should suggest that 
he is not damning Bishop X, or Secretary Y 
or Novelist Z so much as people like them; 
he is ridiculing human failings, as evidenced 
just now so deliciously by X, Y, and Z. On 
the other hand, if he makes his portrait too 
vague and generalized, his audience misses 
the spiteful joy of feeling that old X is get- 
ting his proper licking. He must find exactly 
the details which both have an immediate, 
personal reference and a general suggestive- 
ness. His language and critical framework 
should imply that the criticism may be taken 
on several levels and that what he has to say 
will be important long after this particular 
pipsqueak X has left the scene. He wouldn’t 
want to dignify his subject by suggesting that 
he, in himself, is worthy of attack. 


In the greatest satire there are always di- 
mensions beyond damnation, many of which 
require exceptions to the very criteria I have 
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been suggesting. While the normal tone i 
crackling, brisk, jocular or acrimonious, 
there can be sudden moments of heart-rend. 
ing sadness and profundity, passages of love. 
liness, of the anguish of real bitterness—all 
of which would seem to undermine the e¢. 
sential nature of satire. 

We must go deeper. Irony has been de. 
scribed as a double commitment. Its sting or 
amusement arises from the fact that we 
recognize a crossing and contradiction of two 
(or more) values. As Cleanth Brooks has 
pointed out, Pope is half in love with Bel. 
linda in “The Rape of the Lock,” for the 
vain little fool really is, after all, a sun that 
warms and lights her society—and frivolous 
as that society is, Pope cannot (or does not) 
quite disguise his own commitment to it, a 
society which fascinates, pleases and disgusts 
simultaneously, like an ingenious wax rose, 
Satirists often find themselves damning the 
things they love—and at such times emerges 
the richest, most poignant, and at the same 
time no less amusing and deadly satire. It is 
the whispered “alas” which escapes when a 
poet condemns with justice, his heart tug- 
ging against him, that gives satire the magni- 
tude of great poetry, not just jingling, clever 
ridicule. 

But satire, of course, is a mixture of rhetoric 
(the art of persuasion) and poetry (which! 
cannot define in a parenthesis), and even 
these moments or passages of glancing back- 
wards, of self-revelation, have a calculable 
rhetorical function—for they establish that 
the ordinary fellow in the sweater, beneath 
his appearance of easy control and quick 
judgment, has moments of uncontrollable 
exasperation, of delicate sensibility, of 
mournful awareness of larger questions, of 
poignant despair, of doubt, of innocent glee, 
just like the rest of us—and a glimpse of 
these unsatirical characteristics makes all the 
more effective the usual manner of the hard 
grin and disciplined precision. (Nothing, | 
should warn, can be more quickly overdone 
—for sentiment of any sort, either for him- 
self, mankind, or a pretty landscape, sours 
the satire in a moment, makes the humor 
seem nervous, the castigation hypocritical or 
merely mean. ) 

The heroic couplet, rhymed pairs of closed, 
balanced, anti-thetical and smoothly modu- 
(Continued on page 77) 
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How are all your folks, the dear hearts 
and gentle people, the virgins and villains, 
courtesans and cowards, heroes and house- 
wives, saints and sinners, who dwell in your 
typewriter? Are they alive and well—and 
selling? Or are they, many times rejected, 
in such a moribund state that you despair 
of ever renewing their tired blood? 

These, your characters, do not spring full 
panoplied, like Minerva from Jove’s brain, 
but out of your own headache, the results 
of “long days of labor and nights devoid of 
ease.” It is up to you to produce the birth 
cry, to spank them into sentience. 

Time was when “plot” was the potent 
word among the literary fraternity, and the 
writer who could not plot (which, being 
interpreted, means to produce an exciting 
sequence of events leading up to a crisis 
and a climax and hold his audience breath- 
less to the bottom of page 394) sought 
safety and recognition in the literary and 
“little” magazines. These did not care 
much whether the boy got the girl or not; 
what they were after was rich beautiful 
prose. Elsewhere, however, it was action 
that was important, with the characters a 
set of well-accepted stereotypes who jumped 
when the author pulled the strings, advanc- 
ing, somewhat mechanically, the march of 
the story, themselves mere puppets. Ex- 
amine certain of yesteryear’s popular novels 
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and observe that the heroes were always 
noble and muscular, the maidens pure and 


VITAMINS 


FOR YOUR CHARACTERS 


BY FLORENCE McGEHEE 





weak and pale of cheek, the villains 
viciously determined never to give up “the 
papers” until physically overpowered. Black 
was black and white was white and nobody 
on the printed page showed the sign of 
tattle-tale gray that would betray him as a 
run-of-the-mill individual with both good 
qualities and human failings. These people 
needed a lot of action to carry them along. 
In certain contemporary media of enter- 
tainment the good guys and the bad guys 
still prevail but today’s good writing crafts- 
man turns his back on them. Appealing to 
an intelligent audience, he knows his read- 
ers want to identify, and that no one has a 
corner on either righteousness or sin. 


It was discovered finally that it was pos- 
sible for a character, merely by being him- 
self, to make his own story—and a very 
good one, too—with a minimum of sound 
and fury. The writers with a talent for 
character portrayal came into their own, 
and if they haven’t inherited the earth they 
are at least able to get their work published 
more often. In a word, characters, rightly 
presented, are plot and action. 

When the editor of Wrirer’s DIGEsT 
asked me to do a piece on how to put 
vitality into one’s characters I was at first 
stricken, in much the same way as when, 
long ago, my sixth-grade teacher announced, 
“Now, class, today we will write a composi- 
tion on Life.” The subject, I felt, was too big. 
No writer has the last word on character 
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delineation any more than anyone has the 
message on how to fall in love. But I could 
tell how I operate and hope the recipe would 
be of use to others. 

When I have selected a theme I consider 
what kind of people the actors are to be. 
First of all, a character must be entirely my 
own, somebody that I have dreamed up 
out of the bits and pieces of several different 
people because I find something appealing 
in each. What I never do (because I can’t) 
is use a character offered me by some well- 
meaning person who says, “You ought to 
have known my Uncle Jake. There was 
an eccentric for you! He had five wives 
all at once and posed as an Indian chief. 
I'll bet you could write about him and make 
a fortune. Let me tell you how—.” 


I'd love the fortune and I admit that 
Uncle Jake sounds fascinating, but he is 
not for me. I can’t use him because he is 
somebody else’s idea and I cannot write out 
of the mind of another. Also, there is 
danger in accepting suggestions of this kind 
from interested persons who too often ex- 
pect a worshipful tone in dealing with their 
Uncle Jakes; and this the writer may not be 
prepared to give if he is honest in his per- 
formance. 

Second, having found a character I can 
use I crawl inside his skin and stay there 
until the end of the story. I am he—or, 
more likely, she. This is no place for 
scholarly detachment, even if you have the 
capacity for it. Here, one uses the tech- 
nique of the woman when she called Fido 
and he did not come. Before soliciting aid 
from the neighbors, the police and the 
S.P.C.A., she asked herself quite seriously, 
“Now, where would I go if I were a lost 
dog?” 

If the hero is unresponsive, I must find 
out, “Now, what would I do if I were this 
character? What racial, regional and 
familial influences might be brought to 
bear upon me? What do I look like? How 
do I speak? What am I up against?” 
(Here’s the conflict without which no story 
is a story because people without problems 
are not worth writing about.) “And how, 
being what I am, will I meet the chal- 
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lenge?” 

At this point it is well to write out a 
description of the character in order to keep 
him well in the author’s mind. Is he tall? 
Does he have red hair? A scar on the left 
eyebrow? A limp? A permanent sunburn? 
A heart-wrenching baritone voice? A wet- 
fish handshake? Is she small and delicately 
made? Does she stammer when excited? 
Is she proud of her tiny feet? Is her glance 
provocative? Does her ash-blonde hair 
float in every breeze? Are her biceps over. 
developed from throwing the discus? Thes 
facts may never see the light of day, but 
set down on a memorandum pad at the 
author’s elbow, they will serve to keep him 
from becoming forgetful and earning for 
himself a carping paragraph in THE New 
YoRKER, which watches for lapses in the 
literary memory. 

Having established his appearance, I con- 
sider, as a third point in bringing a char- 
acter to life, his speech pattern. For me, 
this is very important in creating a true 
picture. The world does not know, merely 
by looking at you, what sort of person you 
are; but open your mouth and it begins to 
learn. The character reveals by his own 
words what part of the country he comes 
from, what sort of home reared him, the 
probable extent of his book learning, 
(there’s a difference between that and edu- 
cation) and how he thinks. All of this 
will not, of course, come to light at once, 
but the hints are there for the discerning 
audience. 

In my novel, Bride of King Solomon, I 
have leaned heavily on the Ozark speech 
pattern of a bygone day to make the char- 
acters live for the reader. In this mountain 
area there was once—and it still lingers, in 
places—the most picturesque tongue, per- 
haps, in all America; a pure relic of Eliza- 
bethan language. Pursuit of knowledge 
about this has long been a hobby of mine, 
and a most rewarding one. Shakespeare 
himself was father to many of the expres- 
sions used by an “ignorant” mountain man 
whose ordinary conversation is illuminated 
by such words as “peruse,” “afflicted,” 
“holpen,” “whilst,” “hearn,” “bereft.” 
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Piquant expressions of their own manu- 
facture persist through generations with 
these people, too, adding much to their 
charm. Aymah, heroine of the above men- 
tioned book, is “badly hipped” when hit by 
a rock; she is “purely discombobulated” by 
something which upsets her; a stupid neigh- 
bor should be “bored for the simples”; she 
is “too much of a captain” when she be- 
comes overly assertive. 


“We was mistook in that new doctor and 
now we don’t reverence him at all.” “Run, 
everybody, all Hell is out for noon!” 
“Tommy is so stuck on that little widow he 
just goes careenin’ around like a bug on a 
hot night.” ‘Folks come to the baptizin’ as 
thick as crows to a hog killin’.” In certain 
regions any or all such remarks may be heard 
in a day’s walk. Aymah’s half grown son, con- 
fronting a wagon tramp and his family, one 
of whom had robbed the boy’s mother of a 
treasured possession, cocks his shotgun and 
says, “Stand down, Mister, and shake out 
your house plunder or there’ll be a new face 
in Hell tomorrow!” 

Some of these characters may be inelegant, 
but they are true to their regional and 
familial mores and nobody has accused 
them of being dead. The use of speech to 
portray character must be done with care 
or it becomes smart alecky. No moun- 
taineer should ever be made to sound like 
a performer in an old-time minstrel show; 
no down-Easterner like an ancient vaude- 
ville joke. For that reason, I almost always 
eschew the use of dialect, as such. It is 


far too easy to fall into a tongue-in-cheek 
attitude which spoils the whole production; 
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and the wonderful speech pattern itself is 
enough. 


I have written a number of Mexican 





stories, the first of which appeared in 


ATLANTIC many years ago. In all of these 
I have consciously avoided dialect, pre- 
ferring to let my people speak through their 
own delightful proverbs, many of which, by 
the way, guided their actions in (you 
should excuse the expression) “the plot”; 
things like “Two sparrows and one ear of 
corn can never agree”; “The man who 
knows when he has enough is already rich” 
“Medicine cures the man who is fated to 
get well”; “It is the timid one who falls 
down the mountain.” The racial charac- 
teristics; an appreciation of Nature’s beau- 
ties, a love of leisure, exasperating logic, 
impatience of routine—all of these help to 
make up the conflict when my gentle 
Mexicans are confronted by the Yankee 
up-an’-at-’em ideal. 

Katie McManus, heroine of stories I wrote 
for McCatu’s, “New Champion of the 
World” and “Adam’s Off Ox,” is of Irish 
extraction. She must, then, be allowed her 
high-flown language well flavored with ex- 
aggeration. She has, too, a certain mystic 
quality and a ready belligerence. She needs 
this last to cope with three older brothers, 
overly protective in the matter of her un- 
easy marriage to a man who is “not one of 
our own.” When Katie says such things as 
“Go along, now, and get married, the lot 
of you. Make some other women miserable. 
It wasn’t three nosy brothers I ever asked 
for!” and “I'll never forget him, not while 
there’s life for the living or ground to bury 
the dead in!” she is not only setting up the 
necessary conflict; she is being true to the 
racial and familial influences surrounding 
her. 

There is nothing that will hasten the 
demise of an otherwise well-planned story 
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like having the hero talk out of character. 
He then becomes as unbelievable as one 
of those strange journalistic mavericks the 
cub reporters are always giving us. The 
vagrant, pickpocket, ex-convict announces, 

“T have been wrongfully apprehended and 
deprived of my legal rights. For the last 
ten years my life has been a history of perse- 
cution at the hands of the law. I intend 
to seek redress.” What the fellow probably 
said was “Why don’t these guys get off my 
back?” 

If there seems to be undue accent here on 
speech in the matter of making one’s char- 
acters live, it is because I am strongly 
convinced that this is the most important 
single factor in writing a convincing story. 

Characters will reveal themselves as alive 
and well by their reaction to circumstance. 
This is the old stimulus-response theory of 
psychology brought to the written page. A 
case in point is the scene in which two 
women of differing types are locked in the 
bathroom together for a period of days in 
Charlotte Armstrong’s delightful book, The 
Seventeen Widows of Sans Souci. Indeed, 
this book is recommended as a very effec- 
tive study in character delineation. 

In the novel, an author has an opportunity 
to develop his people, to have them grow to 
emotional maturity under his guidance. 
Beset by “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,” they get the chance to 
“take arms against a sea of troubles and, 
by opposing, end them,” because they have 
three hundred pages in which to do it. The 
short story writer must get the job done 
with a “come-to-realize” ending. 

The first few lines of a story will often 
serve to vitalize a character for the reader. 
The opening sentence in my book, Sailors 
Kiss Everybody is this: “Whenever Aunt 
Hallie walked down the street men came 
out of the cigar store and leaned against 
the wooden Indian, their questing eyes 
following where their feet did not dare.” 
With this introduction the reader is not 
surprised when, later, Aunt Hallie inveighs 
against attendance at prayer meeting as a 
dangerous business because her sister-in-law, 
en route to such a meeting, was knocked 
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unconscious by a purse snatcher. Aun 
Hallie was in revolt against familial more 
There has been much talk about the char. 
acter who defies his creator, taking the bi 
in his teeth and rushing away to give th 
story a new direction from the one in 
tended. Up to a point this can be per. 
mitted because one likes him to become a 
person, preferably one with spunk; but 
there has to be a limit to this because a 
long as he is in the story with other peopl 
he must submit, along with them, to the 
discipline of the author. Any other way 
lies anarchy. Besides, if he behaves in a 
manner for which the reader has not been 
prepared he will never see the printed page 
because editors like their people predictable, 












Most writers, even the very best ones, have 
occasional trouble here, finding their way 
out by trial and error. Prentiss Combs, ace 
SaTtuRDAY EveEeNING Post fiction writer, 
whose superior tales appear with gratifying 
regularity, says he writes around one hun- 
dred thousand words to get the five thou- 
sand which are finally acceptable to him 
when his characters go on a rampage. The 
results are proof enough of the value of 
this kind of travail and it would be hard to 
find better characterization in the current 
literary scene. Lesser writers are not geared 
to any such exercise as the above, and 
thereby hangs a moral—or a rejection slip. 

For non-fiction the recipe is different. A 
character who is real flesh and blood must 
be marked “Handle with care”—at least 
while he is still living. Truly objective re- 
porting is not always appreciated by the 
subject, his family or his friends; and yet 
he may not look well in a halo. The writer 
is on his own here, making the ground rules 
to suit himself and saving his own skin as 
best he can. He is completely safe only 
when lovely ladies with colorful pasts beg 
him to tell all and spell it out for him. 

When the subject, long departed, has been 
a national hero or a notable public figure, 
the only way to make him come alive is to 
learn him well from the cradle to the grave. 
Willa Gibbs, with several fine books to her 
credit, has done this with Napoleon. Devel- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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ean “Bites “Dog 
“Poetry: SHow and ‘Why 


By Judson Jerome 


Having, last time, considered some ways of beginning 
poems, I now might logically consider ways of continu- 
ing—but it is more logical than possible, for, of course, 
each poem demands its own development and generaliza- 
tion is bound to be meaningless. Instead, I will follow 
through one eminently successful poem attempting to show 
how it demands its own development and how the poet 
meets those demands. 
It has, assuredly, a startling beginning: 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


What is going on here? Just what the poem says—a girl 
is being raped by a bird. That, surely, is bigger news than 
a man biting dog. The title, “Leda and the Swan,” warns 
us, of course, that Yeats has taken a classical subject, the 
strange encounter between the maid and Zeus in the form 
of a swan—but, even so, that sudden blow strikes hard, to 
the point that there is danger the rest of the poem may 
diminish in impact. 

This is the poet’s first problem: to measure up to his 
opening. A reader is likely to summon his skepticism and 
demand that the poet have sufficient cause for so assault- 
ing his taste and credulity or he will be dismissed as a cheap 
trickster. How does Yeats satisfy that demand? 











Moved by one of the many sensuous Renais- 
sance paintings of the rape, he begins graph- 
ically. Except for the word helpless this first 
quatrain is entirely visual. The action, as we 
come upon it, is underway—as it has to be in 
a painting. The tense (of the main verb, 
holds) is present. Except for the beating of 
those great wings and the staggering of the 
girl, nothing is moving—the principals are 
posed, transfixed in their furious engage- 
ment. The poet offsets the outrageousness of 
his subject by treating it in tableau. 

This quatrain, a single sentence, is a little 
poem in itself, progressing from the parti- 
ciples of movement to the clench, the breast 
to breast conclusion. Everything underscores 
the finality of that last word. For example, 
consider the rhythm. The poem is a sonnet, 
and these lines are quite conventinal iambic 
pentameter—but, as readers of this column 
know well, that does not mean there are nec- 
essarily many iambs. I would scan it like this: 


subject nor verb. The main clause core. 
sponds exactly to the last line, that effortless, 
simple (without punctuation) statement, he 
holds, he masters; and breast, repeated in 
the line, is resonant rhyme concluding foot, 
line, sentence and rhyme pattern. It isa full 
stop. 

Consider consonance. The dominant sounds 
of the quatrain are p’s and b’s; blow, beating, 
above, by, webs, nape, bill, helpless, upon, 
breast; but this pattern of plosives is inter. 
woven with one of sibilants, the s’s in: sud- 
den, wings, still, staggering, thighs, caressed, 
webs, his, holds, helpless and breast. Three 
words occur in both lists, and of these breast, 
repeated, is, of course, most important, 
bringing the alliterative design to its proper 
conclusion. (A third string of sounds is the 
breathless emphasis demanded by initial h’s: 
her, his, he, holds and repetitions of these 
words; since both subject and verb of the 
sentence begin with this sound it is given a 


a SUD den BLOW: the GREAT WINGS BEA ting STILL 
a BOVE the STAG ger ing GIRL, her THIGHS ca RESSED 
by the DARK WEBS, her NAPE CAUGHT in his BILL, 

he HOLDS her HELP less BREAST u PON his BREAST. 


Most noticeable, of course, is the way the 
accents, all heavy ones, pile up: GREAT 
WING BEAT, DARK WEBS, NAPE 
CAUGHT. All the words are of one or two 
syllables except one, staggering—a dactyle 
in itself (though, of course, it doesn’t figure 
as such in the scansion), it literally staggers 
in the context of so many hard, firm beats. 
That word and helpless are all we need to 
contrast the weakness of the girl to the male 
surge of the plumed god. Notice that the 
fourth line is the most regular: here, for a 
moment, the struggle is resolved, violence 
gives way to the easy pumping of domination. 

Consider rhyme. The enjambment of the 
first line makes still, an unemphatic adverb, 
slip by without much notice. The voice comes 
to rest a little more lingeringly on caressed, 
but, again, the line is enjambed and not until 
the third line does a grammatical unit coin- 
cide with the prosodic unit of the line, letting 
us rest on bill, the first rhyme—and, inci- 
dentally, a more brutal word than wings and 
webs in forcing us to see the animal nature 
of the attacker. But, of course, we are still 
in suspension, for the sentence has yet neither 
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hard prominence, and perhaps requires that 
the word his in lines three and four should 
receive emphasis, making these lines end in 
spondees rather than iambs. ) 

And consider meaning. Yeat’s fascination 
with the encounter is with the paradox of in- 
carnation, the presence of divinity in fleshly 
form. In this quatrain the mystery of God is 
suggsted only by the words great and dark— 
and it is only after reading the rest of the 
poem that we can appreciate the religious 
significance of that fourth line in which the 
helplessness of the human girl, like a nun 
marrying Christ, is not only dominated by 
but receives its strength from total submission 
to the love and power of divinity as these 
qualities ambiguously emerge from that puls- 
ing, steady fourth line. 

At this point, of course, we do not know 
that. It is not only a graphic first quatrain, 
but an objective one. Great and dark and 
helpless, the most subjective words used, all 
are ambiguous; they may be taken as state- 
ments of fact—but also suggest spiritual 
qualities or a subjectively perceived state 
which expand the meaning. Watch that tech- 
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nique later in the poem. But for the most 
part—and, certainly, at the first reading, the 
quatrain is concrete, the excitement is sheerly 
that of witnessing an astonishing event. And 
its significance only begins to accumulate 
later. 

That statement suggests the answer to the 
next question: how can the poem go on after 
such a definite and resounding conclusion as 
the fourth line provides? We are ready for 
reflection. What, we wonder, does it all 
mean? That question is the most disturbing 
challenge of the poem. In the second qua- 
train the author switches to questions—and 
notice how the poet, still keeping the image 
of the actual rape before our eyes, moves our 
mind away from concrete observation to 
thought: 

How can those terrified vague 
fingers push 

The feathered glory from her 
loosening thighs? 

And how can body, laid in that 
white rush, 

But feel the strange heart beating 
where it lies? 

There is an increase of phrases referring to 
the attributes of godhead: feathered glory, 
white rush, strange heart—two of which, like 
great wings and dark webs above are spon- 
daic, and all of which, like the suggestive 
words in the first quatrain, both describe 
rather literally what is before our eyes and 
imply something beyond. But the phrases 
are more difficult to visualize. The focus is 
blurring—and the “terrified vague fingers” 
are not seen clearly, as they push an even 
vaguer “white rush”—like angels flushed, 
more dazzling than clear. 

This quatrain is almost a still moment; 
nothing has happened beyond the action of 
the first quatrain. We imagine the hopless 
struggle of a Mary resisting a more violent 
annunciation, the blinding rustle of the 
feathered glory, the nude body of the girl en- 
closed in those feathers, now lying, now 
aware of another mysterious heart lying up- 
on her. The metrical devices of the first qua- 
train are repeated here, almost in reverse or- 
der as the action diminishes. The thighs are 
LOO sen ing, another dactyle like STAG 
ger ing, but now the submissive, slackening 
thythm suggests the moment of release when 


pleasure begins to be mixed with the terror 
at the inevitable penetration of God; in 
place of the blow and the GREAT WINGS 
BEAT ing we conclude the quatrain 
with the surrendered body aware of the 
STRANGE HEART BEAT ing, returning 
us with that word beating to the first line. 

Again, after such a conclusion, after such 
neat rounding, how can the poem go on? 
These eight lines—four depicting, four ex- 
panding the significance of the rape—have 
dealt so conclusively with the subject that 
another word might seem superfluous. Had 
Yeats stopped there he would have had a 
poem. 

No reader except a practicing poet—such 
as I assume my readers to be—could appre- 
ciate the triumph of those lines and the dar- 
ing required to go on. But Yeats had to go 
on because he had not yet asked the question 
the subject demands of him. He has asked 
two questions—how can mere human resist 
the rape of God, and how can we, experienc- 
ing that rape, avoid awareness of its mystical 
nature? But what does it mean? What of it? 
He has, in short, not yet justified shocking us 
with the vision of macabre violence with 
which he arrested us in the first line. 

The sestet of the sonnet begins with perhaps 
the most vivid and unsettling phrase ever 
written to describe an orgasm: a shudder 
in the loins, capturing the inveluntary tremor 
of the depths, the absolute mixture of horror 
and pleasure, which creates all things. After 
this close look at the most tender and terrible 
of all phenomena, the camera backs off to 
take in not only the world, not only history, 
but the future. He prepares us for the final 
question encompassing all human experience: 

A shudder in the loins engenders 
there 

The broken wall, the burning roof 
and tower 

And Agamemnon dead. 

Being so caught up, 

So mastered by the brute blood 
of the air, 

Did she put on his knowledge 
with his power 

Before the indifferent beak could 
let her drop? 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Library Research 


By Jim Chisum 


If you’re still getting rejection slips instead 
of checks, one reason may be that you 
haven’t learned how to do a thorough job of 
library research. To increase your sales, you 
may need only to find an expert or do more 
reading for background on more facts and 
details. If so, the directories in your public 
library can help by guiding you to both spe- 
cialists and to printed information. 
Directories group the names of thousands 
of specialists and the titles of hundreds of 
thousands of magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles, essays, short stories, government publi- 
cations, theses, and books under subjects— 
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just as a telephone directory groups people 
with one surname under “Jones” and those 
with another surname under “Smith.” But 
instead of telephone numbers, these direc- 
tories will give you addresses and dates and 
volume numbers. They will tell you how 
much and what kind of information about 
your subject is available, and where to find 
it. 

This bibliography is a sample of the num- 











ber and variety of directories available. Most 
of these are fairly common; a few will be 
found only in the largest libraries or in spe- 
cial libraries. All of them are useful to writers 
doing research. 

But before listing the directories, let me 
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point out that they will guide you only to 
names and to titles. After using them, you 
must follow through. This is easy if the 
magazines, pamphlets, books, or newspapers 
you select from them are in a nearby public 
library. But even if they aren’t, you can get 
many of them from other libraries through 
inter-library loans. Except for valuable ma- 
terial which can’t be replaced, your local 
library can borrow nearly anything you need 
—graduate theses, 18th century magazines, 
technical journals, or simply current maga- 
zines and books which aren’t in its own 
collection. 


Furthermore, if you have no public library 
which can borrow the material you need 
from another library, you may be able to get 
most of it through direct loans. Every state 
has an agency (called “State Library,” 
“State Library Commission,” “Public Li- 
brary Service,” etc.) which is responsible for 
public library services throughout the state. 
Since they have been strengthened by fed- 
eral aid from the Library Services Act of 
1956, most of them have built up good col- 
lections of books and other library materials. 
On request, they will select items about spe- 
cific subjects from their collections and ship 
them directly to you. In some cases they will 
be able to get other material through inter- 
library loans and lend it directly to you. The 
cost to you for direct or inter-library loans 
will usually be two-way postage and insur- 
ance. 


If you use the following directories, and in- 
ter-library loans to get the material your 
public library doesn’t have, you’ll be able to 
locate specialists and to read nearly every- 
thing anyone else has written about your sub- 
ject. You may still get rejection slips. But 
they won’t be marked “insufficient research.” 


BACKGROUND READING 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Encyclopedia Americana. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedias are the best place I know to 
begin your research. Their articles will give 
you a good look at all aspects of your sub- 
ject and will often include a bibliography of 


other material. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


International Who’s Who. 
Who’s Who in America. 
Who’s Who in the Midwest. 
Who’s Who in the East. 

These books—and the others like them— 
are especially useful when you already know 
the name of a specialist and want more in- 
formation about him. They list prominent 
persons alphabetically with brief biographi- 
cal sketches which include such information 
as date of birth, education, office and home 
addresses, and the titles of any books the 
biographee has written. There are, inci- 
dentally, “Who’s Who” guides for other sec- 
tions of the United States, for many of the 
minority groups of America, and for many 
countries other than the United States. 


SPECIALISTS 


Who Knows—and What, Among Authori- 
ties, Experts, and the Specially Informed. 

American Men of Science. 

Leaders in Education. 

American Medical Directory. 

The most often used of these is the general 
directory, Who Knows—and What. The 
1950 edition lists 16,000 experts under 35,000 
subjects, but carries biographical sketches of 
only those not already listed in Who’s Who 
in America. The latest edition (1954) in- 
cludes sketches of all entries. In addition to 
these, there are many directories to special- 
ists with a “Who’s Who” format—Who’s 
Who in American Art, for example. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLES 


Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
New York Times Index. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

The Reader’s Guide lists articles from 
about 125 general magazines. Since it is pub- 
lished monthly or semi-monthly throughout 
the year, you will find articles listed in it only 
a few weeks after they appear in such maga- 
zines as the SatuRDAY EveNING Post, LiFe, 
or Lapies’ HoME Journat. And, because its 
annual volumes go back to 1901, you can use 
it to find older articles. 
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For current newspaper articles, use the 
New York Times Index. Like the Reader’s 
Guide, it is published throughout the year. 
with annual volumes which are accumula- 
tions of the twice-a-month issues. These go 
back as far as 1851, but newspapers take up 
so much space that you’ll be lucky to find is- 
sues of the Times for many years back except 
in the largest libraries. However, the Index 
can be used very effectively as a guide to your 
local newspaper, which the library is likely to 
keep for as many years as possible. Because a 
major news story will be printed on the 
same day throughout the world, the Times 
Index can tell you what issue of any paper to 
look for it in, and after that it’s just a mat- 
ter of finding the right page. Moreover, the 
entries in the Index often include a very brief 
synopsis which may answer your questions 
with no more ado. 

If your article or story doesn’t depend on 
current information, consult Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature. It indexes the con- 
tents of 12,241 volumes of 470 American and 
English magazines published between 1802 
and 1906. It is an excellent guide to articles 
actually written during the early days of 
America—the war of 1812, the California 
gold rush, the Civil War, the day of the cow- 
boy, the Industrial Revolution. It is also a 
guide to information about people who were 
not quite famous enough for the history 
books, and to authentic sources of informa- 
tion about 18th century social customs. Since 
it was originated by a librarian as a personal 
guide to the magazines in his library, and 
was later sponsored by the American Library 
Association, the magazines indexed in 
Poole’s are quite common in older libraries 
throughout the country. 


SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


The Public Affairs Information Service 
Bulletin. 

The International Index. 

The Education Index. 

The Index to Labor Articles. 

The Agricultural Index. 

If you want to dig deeper than the Read- 
er’s Guide and the New York Times Index 
for current articles, your library may have a 
special directory which covers the field 
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you're writing in. The Reader’s Guide covey 
only general magazines, but there are doze 
of directories limited to articles about g 
subjects as language, economics, psycholog 
foreign affairs, or business affairs. They 
often guide you to reports of scholarly me 
search or discussions of special problem 
which you won’t find printed anywhere elgg 
However, they are often expensive, and yorly 
won’t find them in as many libraries as the 
Reader’s Guide. 













ESSAYS AND SHORT STORIES | 






1 


The Essay and General Literature Index. 7 
The Short Story Index. 4 
The Index to Short Stories. 

Most essays are published in books which 
are collections of essays by different authon #F 
The Essay and General Literature Index 
a guide to over a hundred thousand such FP 
essays in collections published since 19007 
The set consists of a basic volume for the 
years 1900-1933, and supplements which F* 
bring the coverage up to 1959. This dire 
tory is especially useful in finding essays bya 
specific author, which may have been pub- 
lished in half a dozen or more collections; or 
in finding essays about subjects so small, un- fin 
usual, or intangible that they haven’t been 
written about in magazine articles or books. f a 
Librarians often use the list of books indexed | tl 
in this directory as a buying guide, so many § I 
of them will be in your public library. le 

The Short Story Index—a basic volume } V 
and one supplement—covers collections of | 5 
short stories from about 1948 until 1954; f 
however, a supplement to bring it up to date F = 
is now underway. It supersedes the Index to | F 
Short Stories, which goes back to 1923, and 
you will usually find them placed together on | ¢ 
the library shelves. These two directories are 
guides to short stories about a wide range of — Y 
subjects, to titles, and to stories by specific 
authors. Their value in showing how a sub- 
ject is treated in short stories by various au- 
thors is obvious; you can also use them to 
find the stories of an author who has had 
stories published in collections but not in 
magazines or complete volumes. 
























GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued on page 75) 
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essays bya 
been pub- 
tions; or The unprecedented boom in the publish- Lots of news this month. Mark Jaffe, for- 
small, un- | ing world in the last five years or so marks _merly editor-in-chief of Racine Press, and 
en’t been only a small beginning of the revolution before that editor of Western Printing and 
or books. — ahead. Here’s a random sampling of how Lithographing and New American Library, 
‘s indexed — the publishers have been doing: Random has now moved over to Bantam Books as 
, so many — House stock has quadrupled in value in the Editorial Director. 
ry: last two years. Crowell Collier stock which Bantam started in 1946. In 1960 it pub- 
¢ volume } was selling for 334 in 1956 is now in the lished 153 titles. For 1961 the figure will be 
ctions of | 50 range. Henry Holt stock bought in 1949 175, and more and more, it is hoped, in the 
til 1954; | for $100 would now be worth $5700 (it’s future. For a while, recently, Bantam has 
p to date — now Holt, Rinehart & Winston, of course). been limiting itself to reprints only. Now it 
Index to | Prentice Hall stock is up 1300% since 1957. _ is branching out into originals too—a broad 
923, and Startling though these figures are, consider variety of non-fiction, and in fiction, mys- 
zetheron | this: In proportion to our population, we _ teries, westerns, science fiction and major 
tories are | are still publishing fewer books than “back- —_ general novels on a highly selective basis. 
range of | ward” countries like Cambodia and Thai- No completed manuscripts, please. Mark 
; specific | land. According to Bennett Cerf, we have Jaffe would much rather see outlines with 
w a sub- | fewer bookstores than blacksmith shops (1500 — sample chapters. 
rious au- — bookstores, located only in the largest cities Bantam Books is at 271 Madison Avenue, 
them to — and their suburbs). New York City 16. 
has had § Americans are increasingly ready, willing 
t not in | and able to read more and more books. The Children’s Books are Jumping 
bottleneck is distribution, which is half a 
century behind the times. The situation cries The juvenile departments are expanding at 
ONS out for more imagination and boldness in an even more rapid rate than the regular 
this area. trade lists. There are more and more of 
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them, there is more and more emphasis on 
education, and reading is gradually becom- 
ing an important element in American life, 
particularly for children. Suddenly, even 
people who do not themselves do much 


reading for pleasure, are eager to have their 


children read. 

The juvenile department of Bobbs-Merrill 
has a new editor, Gloria R. Mosesson. 

Mrs. Mosesson plans to put out between 
40 and 50 books a year, every kind of book 
for every kind of child from picture books to 
teen-age projects, all kinds of non-fiction, 
all kinds of fiction. ““The only yardstick I use 
is quality,” Mrs. Mosesson said. “If I like it, 
I will publish it.” 

The teen-age books usually run to about 
40,000 words here, books for the “middle- 
aged child” (8 to 12), 20,000 to 30,000 
words, and for the younger children, of 
course, the mss. must be considerably shorter 
depending on the age and the kind of book 
it is. 

Mrs. Mosesson is in the New York office of 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 3 West 57th 
Street, New York City 19. 

If you’re nearer to the Indianapolis office, 
address your ms. to Miss Jean Cramm (Mrs. 
Mosesson’s assistant), at 1720 East 38th 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. Send com- 
plete mss. only. No queries. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th 
Street, New York City 10, is engaged in an 
expansion program which is reflected in its 
juvenile department. In 1960, the firm pub- 
lished 23 titles. Now the plan is to put out 
some twenty-odd juvenile titles in 1962, and 
probably more in the future. 

Until recently this department published 
books mostly for teenagers. Now, in addition, 
there is interest in the reader between the 
ages of 8 and 12, but no interest at all at the 
present time in children who are younger. 
Again, all kinds of fiction and non-fiction 
are possibilities. If you have a flair for humor 
—the light touch—your chances are even 
better. 

The length requirements are a little differ- 
ent here from those of Bobbs-Merrill. For the 
teen-age books, about 65,000 words is about 
right. For the 8 to 12’s, 30,000 to 45,000 
words. 

The editor of this department is Rita Foren- 
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bach. She is Chairman of Book Week fo 
1961 and a member of the board of director, 
In 1960 she was treasurer of the Children 
Book Council. 

Except from her own writers, with whos 
work she is familiar, Miss Forenbach prefers 
to receive manuscripts rather than outlines, 
Right now she has a special interest in the § 
to 12 books. 

William Roulet is vice president of Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., and editor of the trade 
department. 

The emphisis here is on non-fiction—history, 
biography, reference books, religion, politics, 
etc. Though this is not primarily a fiction 
house, it is conceivable that an unusually 
good novel could find acceptance. 

Again—no outlines. Completed manuscripts 
only. 


And Markets for Adult Books 
Continue to Expand 


Here’s a brand new publishing house, Argo- 
naut Books, 2 East Avenue, Larchmont, 
New York. The head of the firm is Bernard 
L. Mazel. Mr. Mazel started in the field by 
publishing the Nicolas Darvas book, How | 
Made $2 Million in the Stock Market, which, 
with the help of considerable litigation, has 
managed to do very well indeed. 

Their specialty is non-fiction, particularly in 
the how-to field. Here’s a sampling of titles 
from the list scheduled for early publication: 
How to Enjoy 1 to 10 Perfect Days in San 
Francisco, by Jack Shelton; A Handbook of 
Emotional Illness and Treatment, by Richard 
C. Robertiello, M.D., for the general reader; 
Prima Donnas and Other Wild Beasts, by 
Alan Wagner. 

Books of this type for children could bea 
possibility here too. 

John Wiley & Sons is merging with Inter- 
science Publishers. Wiley publishes techni- 
cal, scientific and business books and college 
textbooks. Interscience puts out technical 
and scientific books too on a professional 
level, encyclopedias and 10 scientific journals. 
The new organization now represents per- 
haps the largest organization in science pub- 
lishing in the world, with a combined annual 
volume of close to $20 million. 

This is not a market for the general free- 
lance writer, but it is interesting to note that 
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merging is reaching into every corner of 
publishing. 

Ivan Obolensky, Inc. has for some time 
been engaged in merger discussions with 
various publishing companies. Nothing con- 
trete to report at this writing, but no doubt 
1 deal will be closed some time soon. 


The Magazines 


Like all publishers, the women’s magazines 
have always been engaged in a desperate 
struggle for the advertisers’ dollars. In the 
past, the fighting was done behind the scenes 
as, by common consent, the ladies turned a 
bland, smiling face to the public. But it’s 
hard to keep on remembering Emily Post 
when one is involved in a conflict to survive. 





The Ids—by Robin 
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“IT just don’t get enough sleep” 








McCatv’s has been pushing its circulation 
up, up, up, inching toward the Lapres’ HoME 
Journav’s 6,700,000, and then passing it. 
Having achieved 7 million, McCatu’s took 
a full-page ad in the Times to tell the adver- 
tisers that it would reach 8 million in 62. Not 
only that, but it would make the advertisers 
a present of the new million, charging them 
only on the basis of 7-million circulation. 

At this point, restraint gave way. The Jour- 
NAL announced that McCa .u’s was “strain- 
ing credulity with hilarious claims.” 
McCatt’s attacked the Journat for its 
“petulant outbursts.” The JourNAL offered 
its advertisers “rates per thousand competi- 





il free- 
te that 


tive with McCa.u’s, without resorting to 
circulation inflation,” and added, “In our 
opinion no magazine in so short a time can 


pile a million circulation on top of a brand 
new 7-million peak, without employing forc- 
ing methods which will drastically dilute cir- 
culation quality. We do not intend to follow 
such a course.” 

Similar protests (all this dialogue is by way 
of full-page ads in the New York Times), 
were registered by Goop HouSsEKEEPING 
and Woman’s Day. Goop HousEKEEPING 
told an illustrated fable about a toad which 
tried to inflate herself as big as an ox, and 
which instead exploded into bits. The moral 
was underlined: “When a toad puffs to im- 
press, she pays the penalty. When a maga- 
zine puffs to impress, it is the advertiser who 
pays.” 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is in the “numbers 
game” too, pushing away at the circulation. 
Now it offers 12 months for $1.75, about 
141% cents a copy for a magazine which sells 
for 50c at the newsstands. 

The only beneficiary so far has been the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Robert E. MacNeal, president of Cur- 
tis, is quoted as saying that the McCa.v’s 
policy was “‘a form of ego satisfaction rather 
than sound publishing practice, and we see 
no virtue in winning a race to the poor- 
house.” 

In the meantime, THE NEw YorKER con- 
tinues to be one of the hottest profit-making 
properties in the magazine field. Last year it 
turned away more than half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising revenue. Why? It 
can afford to be selective. Aside from its high 
standards in the matter of taste, accuracy, 
etc., it has other self-imposed rules: no issue 
may contain more than 248 pages; liquor ads 
must not exceed 16% of the advertising ma- 
terial; the business department does not in- 
terfere with editorial problems. 

There is a new publisher-owner at West- 
park Publishing (505 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City), new editors, and a new deter- 
mination to make this group of men’s maga- 
zines top-notch. 

The editor of Dupe, Gent and H1-Lire is 
Nat Lehrman, the managing editor Robert 
Shea. Dupe and GEnrT are alternating bi- 
monthlies which use substantially the same 
kind of material—fiction and non-fiction 
(about 50-50) , with rather more significance 
and importance than in the past. Humor, 
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satire, controversy which will appeal to the 
sophisticated, urban male. Sports, jazz, pro- 
files of interesting people, entertainers who 
have something to say like Kovaks, Mort 
Sahl. Insights in “living the good life” are 
good possibilities—unusual interior decorat- 
ing, exotic drinks and food, travel, how to 
get along with the ladies. 

Preferred lengths are 2000 to 3500 words, 
with, occasionally, longer or shorter stories 
or articles, depending on the material. 

Payment is 5c to 10c a word, and sometimes 
considerably more for a really good lead 
story. 

H1-Lire is much more “basic” and “elemen- 
tary” by which I think the editors mean that 
there is more preoccupation with sex, though 
the elements of adventure, humor, etc., are 
important ingredients too. 

Lengths: 2000 words to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment: 2'4c to 5c a word. 

Joe Marx is the editor of Reat and SEE 
(same house, same address), and he is now 
engaged in a campaign to improve the 
quality of these two magazines. He is look- 
ing for writers who can produce good, ex- 
citing stories for men, but who until now 
have been repelled by most of the magazines 
in this field. 

Right now Mr. Marx is still using up the in- 
ventory at hand, but beginning with the 
February issue of REAL, and the March issue 
of See (these are alternating bi-monthlies) , 
you will see the difference. REA. will be 
more realistic, with well authenticated, care- 
fully planned articles and stories, which offer 
high adventure and vigorous writing. 

SEE will have more emphasis on pictures. 
Accompanying photographs in the package 
will substantially raise the price for both 
magazines. Lengths 2000 to 5000 words, pay- 
ment $50 to $300. And fast reports are 
promised here. 

The managing editor of Reat and Sze is 
Jackson Burke. 

Saint Mystery MacazinE is now being 
published monthly by Sales Publications, 
Inc., 320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 
The editor is Hans Stefan Santesson. 
Mystery stories are wanted here. 
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Notes and Comment 


Read the blue paper band surrounding 
your shirt at it comes from the laundry. Gay 
Talese, author of New York, A Serendi. 
piter’s Journey, wrote a story for the Time; 
about one Nathan Rubin, who runs ads for 
a variety of products on the blue bands 
around clean shirts. 

Mr. Rubin was so pleased that he returned 
the compliment in kind. Chinese laundries 
all over the city are returning pristine shirts 
with blue labels which read, “Does your cat 
need a psychiatrist? Don’t look in the yellow 
pages, look in New York, a Serendipiter 
Journey by Gay Talese.” The road is long 
but we’re on the way. 


Singing the Blues 


Americans spend more money on comics 
than on school textbooks. We spend four 
times as much for comics as we do for books 
for our public libraries. 

Road markers proudly proclaim Terre 
Haute, Indiana, as the birthplace of Paul 
Dresser, the composer of the state song, “On 
the Banks of the Wabash.” Funds are being 
raised to move the Dresser house to Dresser 
Drive to preserve it from bulldozers. The 
Wabash Valley Historical Museum exhibits 
the piano and sheet music of Paul Dresser. 


What about the lyric writer of the state 
song? It was none other than Dresser’s 
brother, Theodore Dreiser, for whom, as of 
this writing, there are no memorabilia in the 
museum, no road markers, no nothing. 

Though H. Allen Smith was not made sub- 
stantially richer by his book, Rhubarb, the 
cat which played the part in the movie made 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Kathryn Grayson who sang the leading role 
in the Merry Widow in stock this summer, 
had the foresight to include a clause in her- 
contract giving her a share in the box-office 
receipts. She made more in one summer of 
singing than Franz Lehar made in his whole 
lifetime on the Merry Widow. 

There are also statistics like this: Auntie 
Mame, which sold more than 260,000 copies 
in hard covers, and earned more than a mil- 
lion dollars in stage and screen rights, was 
rejected by 15 publishers before Vanguard 
agreed to publish it. 
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POSTSCRIPTS TO POETRY 


N ot long ago, a lady who submits almost 
entirely to poetry journals and therefore is 
not commercial like me, asked, with a su- 
perior inflection, “Why do you always speak 
of writing verse instead of poetry?” I don’t, 
always. Often I use “poem” and “poetry” 
because they are prettier on the tongue than 
the harsher-sounding “verse.” So I answered 
her with the story I have told repeatedly; 
that, as a beginner, I always had thought of 
myself as a poet. (As Judson Jerome said in 
one of his WriTER’s DicEst articles, “. . 
Scratch your mother, you find Millay. I 
didn’t have to go that far; I scratched myself 
and there she was.) And then I read an arti- 
cle by Clement Woods and blushingly re- 
duced it to capsule form for my own use 
thereafter: We write verse; when, and if, it 
is good enough, someone else will call it 
poetry. 

I remembered those words, especially, on 
reading the first paragraph of Michael 
Drury’s excellent Robert Frost feature in 
April 1960 McCat’s. Quoting Miss Drury, 

. Mind you, he doesn’t often refer to him- 

self as a poet; he finds that unappetizing, like 
a girl who keeps announcing her own beauty. 
Such a judgment is for others to make.” 
The mileage my poems have traveled, and 
the speed with which some of them have 
completed round trips, would give an astro- 
naut pause. The stamps I have used since 
the late thirties would relieve the postal defi- 
cit. Discouraged? Sometimes; but seldom 


impatient, knowing the phenomenal amount 
of verse reaching an editor’s desk each 
month, and the comparative few to which he 
can give space. Therefore, I cannot afford 
the luxury of impatience. For while I am 
sulking, others are sending, and anyone, pre- 
sumably, who can rhyme “Oh!” with “No!” 
thinks he is a poet and submits results. And 
so, unless my name is Georgie Starbuck Gal- 
braith, I must never run short of persever- 
ance or patience in trying to reach the editor, 
for he is my go-between to a larger audience 
than my so-far singular one, me. 

I doubt that I could ever become hardened 
to the hurt of rejection slips and the only 
ones that have consistently made me smile 
are those poetic gems by that most versatile 
managing editor of McCa.u’s, Margaret 
Cousins. I know that many other writers 
must have a duplicate collection of the clev- 
erly-written rejections I so treasure. I take 
the liberty of quoting one of my favorites. 


Full many a poem was born to sing sans print— 
If it should brighten up one weary reader’s day, 
Then can the hapless poet quite despair his stint? 
Someone has cheered the thing he had to say. 


The editor, by time and toil outstripped, 
Still finds they flash upon his inward eye, 
Between dictation, phone call, date and manu- 


script— 
The ghosts of poems that he could not buy! 
I don’t think that anyone could feel too 
gloomy on being rejected so poetically, and 
I have always been glad that Miss Cousins 
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WRITER’S DIGEST’S second big nationwide poetry contest is now open. 
All poets from coast to coast are invited to participate in this contest, which offers pring 
totaling $250 — and publication for the top winners. 

Requirements are spelled out in the rules listed below — generally that the poet may B | 
one poem only, up to 16 lines in length, on the subject of writing as a creative function | 
The contest closes December 4— and winners will be announced in the April, 1962, issue, 


RULES 


‘Writer’s Digest Poetry Contest 


oy 


x 





1. Prizes total $250, with a first prize of $50, 5. The poem should be sent to “Poetiy 
a second prize of $25, a third prize of Contest,” WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 
$10, and 33 prizes of $5 each. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, be 

2. The poem must be unpublished and fore December 4, 1961. Type name and’ 
on the general subject of writing—the address in the top left corner of the page} 
power of the written word, the place of entries may be single spaced. 
the writer in our culture, the difficulty of . Prizes winners will be announced in the 
expressing oneself satisfyingly, the re- . April issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. No 
jection slip, anything that fits into this personal replies will be sent, except 
“world of the writer.” There are no the winners; no poems will be returned: 
limits on form . . . none except the The top three winners will be published 
very general subject matter. The maxi- in that issue. at 
mum length is 16 lines. . All rights will be reserved by the authof, 

3. An entry form must accompany all en- except that WRITER’S DIGEST re 
tries. serves the right to publish at its regular 

4. Only one entry per poet—otherwise the rate of 25c per line any poem i 
volume would panic our judges. declared a winner. 

ENTRY FORM 
ad 

I am submitting _i- 

(title of poem) 4S 


to the WRITER’S DIGEST POETRY CONTEST, which closes December 4, 1961. J 
understand that the only requirements are that the poem be on the general theme aj 
writing, that I am permitted to enter only one poem in this contest, and my poem must 
not exceed 16 lines. I am attaching one copy of the above poem, with my name and addres, 
typed in the top left corner of the page. 



















































Address. 
City 
Name and Address of Poetry or Writing Clubs to which I belong. (Membership not nece 


sary to enter this contest. ) 
Name 


Address 
City 








State 4 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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js too busy to entertain the Muse or we would 
Bhave even stronger competition. 

I Over the years I have heard many stories 
about editors. Someone should write a book 
“8 bout them and separate the truth from the 
lables. Most of the editors I have met—by 
nail, of course—are the nicest people! (I 
nsert the “by mail’ because I had a friend 
vho used to say, laughingly, “She must have 
jJanced for the editor!” ) Some of them have 
been so gracious and helpful that I often 
yave wondered how and where they found 
the time, knowing how busy they are and 
10w greatly we outnumber them. 

I shall never forget my first acceptance 
rom a major publication. Laugh at begin- 
ner’s luck all you will, I had it. I doubt that 
a barrel could have held my chest that day. 



















ed in the | The editor who changed my world was Her- 
EST. Neg bert R. Mayes, and the magazine he then 
xcept Wg headed was PicroriaL Review. Sad to say, 
return not long thereafter, PicrorIAL went out of 
yubli: existence. I am sure that the publishing of 





my poem was in no way responsible because 
Mr. Mayes, now editor of McCa v’s, still 
buys my verse. 

It was in June, this year, that I had a note 
from Miss Cousins telling me that Mr. Mayes 
liked my “Notation to Wreckers” but that he 
felt that it should close with a “more distinc- 
‘tive couplet” and, encouragingly, she added, 
“...and I think you can do it.” I worked 
hard to find a “more distinctive couplet,” not 
only to please Mr. Mayes and to justify Miss 
Cousins’ faith in my ability to do so, but to 
improve my poem, as well. Several weeks 
later I was rewarded with these gladdening 
words from Miss Cousins: “Mr. Mayes ap- 
proves of two last lines and I have put a 
voucher through to cover.” 

Before making my first sale to the SaturR- 
@ Day Eveninc Post, about twenty years ago, 
I had the usual number of, what every writer 
likes to think, encouraging letters, each in 
succession giving me the feeling that I was 
getting closer. I opened each returned en- 
velope with increased hope. At last I received 
a letter from Marion H. Turner telling me 
that she liked “Grounded”—an imaginary 
airplane ride back over my childhood—but 
that it would have to be shortened to be re- 
considered. (It had thirty-two lines which 
at that time was not too unusual.) Pleased, 





























but pierced to the heart at the thought of 

losing even one of those precious lines, I 
numbed myself and sent back a twenty-four 
line revision, hoping heartfully for Miss 
Turner’s approval. Then the long wait. 
Came the day bringing me a letter asking me 
to cut further. Bleeding at every line, back 
it went, one stanza shorter and I had made 
it! At that time Post rates were a dollar- 
and-a-half a line but that check looked like 
three thousand dollars to me. For a time, 
and long after “Grounded” was published, I 
could hardly bear to read the massacred ver- 
sion until several years later when a pro- 
fessor with whom all of his erstwhile students 
seem to form a lasting friendship, asked me 
for the original and accepted versions of my 
poem for use in his class. Reading it again 
I could scarcely believe that I had been fool- 
hardy enough to submit the padded, much- 
too-long version. I thanked Marion H. Tur- 
ner out loud but she was too far away to 
hear me. 

Thinking of the time between those two 
sales to PicroriaL and the Post I again go 
back to Michael Drury’s Frost story in Mc- 
Ca.v’s for I had smiled on reading: “. . . 
when he was twenty, the INDEPENDENT, an 
important magazine of the day, published his 
first poem, . . . and paid him fifteen dollars. 
.. . Frost, giddy with delight, planned to sell 
one poem a week—he could live on that. 
That illusion soon melted. It was ten years 
till he sold another poem.” This is the only 
time that I did not have to bow to beloved 
Robert Frost for my second sale was made 
only two years after the first with, of course, 
smaller publishings to fill the gap. 

And then there was the time—1943—when 
I almost made it with a love sonnet a la’ Mil- 
lay. It was about a girl who had not been able 
to forget her earlier love even after marriage. 
His picture still remained in the heart-shaped 
frame of her imagination, unchanged, until 
one day, suddenly she saw him and the pic- 
ture slipped from its frame. (Of course, I 
didn’t tell how she may have looked to him 
after so long a time.) I sent it to the Sarur- 
pAY EvENING Post and in proper time re- 
ceived the following earnest letter from 
friendly Miss Turner: Some of us liked “In 
Praise of Disillusion” but the verdict was that 
it might be misinterpreted by soldier boys 
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that even tentatively, my words might have 
such weight, and I laughed to think that I 
might have been a morale-breaker especially 
because the poem had been written a year 
before World War II started. 

Peggy Dowst has been an extremely friendly 
editor; from her earliest days, when she 
signed as Peggy Dowst, to the rather recent 
time when because of added responsibilities 
she turned her poetry duties over to cordial 
Mary Duncan Wright. Then, early this year, 
all versewriters had the shock of learning, 
that the Post would no longer be host to 
their poetry. Over the years the Post had 
been one of the most preferred targets on 
the poetry market and it would seem strange 
to strike them from the list. 


Harking back, I have never forgotten the 
inadvertent aftermath attending the return 
of a poem I had submitted to Peggy Dowst. 
Every year, for as long as I can recall, we 
have had a flourishing petunia bed in the 
side garden between the kitchen window and 
the porch. Its fragrance, on late summer eve- 
nings, has been one of summer’s special de- 
lights for me, and so I had written “In 
Praise of Petunias,” ending with the lines, 
“Miniature trumpets of perfume/Blowing 
September away.” Somehow, at the time, I 
was aware that Post editors met every Mon- 
day to pass on work selected by department 
editors and associates. This time, to my de- 
light, someone had neglected to detach the 
slip on which were noted the initialled votes, 
with comment of the assembled judging edi- 
tors. The first was a definite “No,” the next 
two, as I vaguely recall, were qualified 
“thumbs down,” but the one I really remem- 
ber was a scribbled, “why can’t they all write 
nature poems like Herbert Merrill?” (with 
which I heartily agree being a Merrill ad- 
mirer from way back). But the note from 
Peggy caused quite a controversy among my 
petunia-loving acquaintances. She wrote, in 
part, that one of the editors had stated that 
“petunias are not fragrant.” I guffawed, re- 
membering the almost breathtaking perfume 
of so many summer nights, sitting on the side 
porch for the sheer joy of inhaling. Quickly 
I pencilled at the bottom of Peggy’s letter, 
“P.S. They may not be in Pa. but they are 
in Ohio!” and filed it away for future con- 
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and hurt their morale.” I smiled thinking 





solation. Yet, who but one of the most ¢o. 
operative of editors (again Peggy Dows 

Redman) would be so gracious as to sugges, 
“Sorry to be returning these. Testament Fo; 
Time had its strong rooters, but just didn’t 
go quite the distance, alas. I think you should 
try this around—perhaps especially on the 
women’s magazines, as it won more favor 
here with women readers than with men, 
though that isn’t necessarily conclusive.” 

And how well I remember (on going 
through my file) Margaret Cousins’ precious 
reply to a note I had written her after receiy. 
ing an acceptance on a specially significant 
(for me) poem. I had written that I doubted 
that I would ever get over being excited 
when receiving an acceptance. She had an. 
swered, “Why shouldn’t you get excited 
when you sell a poem! I believe in getting 
excited about it! I can’t understand people 
who don’t recognize happiness when it hap. 
pens by. You have to put salt on that bird’s 
tail fast, and I’m for excitement. I’m glad 
you get excited.” That gracious bit of re- 
assurance from such a source made me feel 
that I would never again have to apologize 
even to myself for being excited by an ac- 
ceptance. 

And how unforgettable the special accept- 
ance letter from the Lapres’ HomE Jour. 
NAL’s bright poet-poetry editor, Elizabeth 
McFarland, whose own lovely lyrics at times 
grace the pages of the JouRNAL. My slightly 
sad poem was about my mother’s beehive 
brass candlesticks, which she had insisted on 
my taking while she herself could have the 
pleasure of giving them to me. It was one of 
those poems one sometimes writes to ease the 
heart. Miss McFarland wrote in part, “Your 
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heirlooms will now shine from the pages of 
the JourRNaL.” Her words made the poem 
and the candlesticks of rare value to me. 


Then the memorable time when William 
Rose Benet took the only poem I had sub- 
mitted to SaruRDAY REviEw—on a hunch 
and because it was more serious than my 
usual—and I received a short acceptance 
note. That was the time I really pinched my- 
self because I just didn’t think that it could 
happen to me. Several weeks later when the 
envelope bringing the check arrived, I was 
afraid to open it for fear that it was all a mis- 
take and that the poem was being returned 
to me with regrets. When “Penance” ap- 
peared in the University Press Issue shortly 
thereafter, my cup was really brimful. 


And then there was the Literary Editor of 
the Washington Evening Star who always 
wished to be addressed as such on the send- 
ing envelope, but who signed acceptances 
and letters: R. M. Kauffmann, Literary Edi- 
tor. I learned a great deal from Mr. Kauff- 
mann’s helpful comments whether accom- 
panying an acceptance or a poem he had re- 
jected. There was the time when I wrote 
about a kiltmaker, using the word “plaid” 
too loosely for the erudite Star editor. I shall 
always keep the two letters that followed, 
the second one expressing his regret apolo- 
getically, at rejecting the revision I had sent. 
I valued the letters even more because they 
did not carry the usual initials of a secretary 
but had been typed by this very busy editor 
who was graciously offering to amend and 
enlarge any knowledge I might have about 
kiltmaking. From Mr. Kauffmann’s first let- 
ter: “At the risk of appearing captious, and 
as one Celt to another (don’t let my Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch name fool you—there are three 
sets of Highland pipes in use in my family) 
may I point out that a plaid is a garment and 
the top line of your poem, if taken literally, 
means the tailor is making a kilt out of a 
plaid. I assume that you are familiar with 
the old ballad, ‘Come under my plaidie.’ One 
can come under a garment but not under a 
pattern.” The letter went on charmingly, for 
another page, explaining that although 
“tartan” and “plaid” are often used inter- 
changeably, it was not proper to do so. He 
ended “With apologies for correcting you, 
Sincerely yours,” and signed, R. M. Kauff- 


mann, Literary Editor. I could have wept at 
the sweetness of his words. 

From his next letter in which he was “sorry” 
that my revised version of “Tune For Tar- 
tans” was not being accepted, “. . . I am very 
glad to note that you felt ‘delighted’ with my 
perhaps somewhat captious letter,” went on 
to relate an hilarious anecdote, with Scottish 
dialect, about a friend who was a pipe major 
in a Scottish regiment. I didn’t mind at all 
not selling the poem to Mr. Kauffmann, hav- 
ing received from him a full, if compact, 
education on the proprieties of the Scottish 
kilt. 

Having stressed, earlier, the importance of 
perseverance, I am reminded of some dor- 
mant poems which have lain untouched in 
my files for too long. Tomorrow I shall get 
them out, dust them off and ready them for 
another trip just as I did a poem a short time 
ago. This time it sold first try out to a market 
which had rejected it thirteen years ago. Per- 
haps there was a change of editors, or the 
same editor with a change of taste or 
requirements. 

All of which makes me pose a question I 
have put to myself many times: Why, be- 
cause a poem is accepted do we think better 
of it? Often it is the same poem that has 
come back repeatedly. Most of the time I 
have made no change between trials. The 
only difference is that one reader has found 
it acceptable. Which brings me to ask: How 
about a poem that sells first time out? Was 
it irresistible, or did I just happen to send it 
to the right editor at the right time? If it had 
not been so fortunate would it still be lying 
there in my files with the others I mentioned 
before? I guess I’m just too inquisitive. 

It doesn’t seem at all long since that first 
day when, never having written a line before 
but having been an inveterate clipper of 
every poem I liked, I wrote my first bit of 
verse on the back of a grocery list. I have 
learned much from versewriting besides form 
and technique. My appreciation for the little 
things increased as I grew more and more 
observant. The pleasures have far out- 
weighed any disappointments and there have 
been so many little friendly adventures. I 
have told of only a few that I found along 
the far-from-narrow road of my typewriter 
ribbon. May it never break! 
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Animal Magazines 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Market for four to twenty-four line poems about 
cats. Payment, 10c a line, $1.00 minimum on ac- 
ceptance. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. Uses short verse, from four to twelve 
lines, about animals. $1.00 is paid for acceptable 
verse. Inclusion of a return stamped envelope is 
necessary. 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Accepts short verse of 4-8 lines about dogs. 


Canadian Magazines 


The Canadian Poetry Magazine, Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, N. S., Canada. Uses short lyric 
and descriptive poems and is not limited to Cana- 
dian contributors. Pays 1c a word on publication, 
not less than $1.00 a poem. 


Hunting and Fishing in Canada, 1231 St. Cathe- 
rine St., W., Montreal, Ont., Canada. Uses some 
poetry of general interest to Canadians. 


MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Canada. Uses short, 4- to 8-line humorous poems 
of general Canadian interest. Payment is $25.00. 


Queen’s Quarterly, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada. Uses poems of interest to English 
speaking readers both within and beyond Canada. 


Confession Magazines 


Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36, N.Y. Uses light romantic verse up to 20 lines 
and pays 50c a line on acceptance. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. Uses 
light romantic verse up to 20 lines. Payment is 50c 
a line on acceptance. 


Tan, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chiago 16, Ill. Read- 
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POETRY MARKETS 


ership is predominantly female. Buys 4-8 line ro- 
mantic verse at $5.00 per verse. 


Farming and Rural Interest Magazines 


A-1 Digest, 10 Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. Oc- 
casionally publishes verse or poetry, aimed at read- 
ership of cattle and livestock raisers. 


The Farmer-Stockman, 500 N. Broadway, Okla- 
homa City 1, Okla. This is issued monthly in two 
editions, one for Oklahoma and one for Texas. A 
column of poetry is included each month and some 
poems are used in the women’s section. 


National Weeklies, Inc., 179 E. Second St., Wi- 
nona, Minn. Occasionally accepts poetry of in- 
terest to small-town or farm families. 


South Dakota Stockgrower, 426 St. Joe St., Rapid 
City, S.D. Uses verse or poetry, of interest to grow- 
ers of livestock. 


Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 
3, Iowa. Buy short verse occasionally but must be 
related to either the indoor or outdoor interests on 
a farm. Payment is 50c a line. Also uses humorous 
verse from 2 to 10 or 12 lines. 


Washington Farmer, Review Building, Spokane 10, 
Wash. Occasionally uses short verse. Token pay- 
ment of $1.00, for poetry dealing with farm life. 


General Magazines 


The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Limited market for light verse, 
used only occasionally on the last page. Should 
have general appeal. 


The Diplomat, Travel, Fashion, Society Review, 
982 National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. 
Uses some light and serious verse that meets ex- 
tremely high standards as to originality and treat- 
ment. Pays 50c to $2.00 a line, depending on 
excellence. 
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Where Do You ind Editors? 


Wherever editors may be—in a stylish, carpeted office high in a New York skyscraper or out 
in the tangled jungles of Usumbura in search of a peripatetic author—your manuscripts, 
photos or cartoons may be sent to the vital point of decision through easy reference to the new 
18th Edition of WRITER’S MARKET on your desk. The expanded contents of this com- 
pletely new, 504-page book include: 

Poetry Magazines 








Book Publishers Greeting Card Verse Publishers 

General Magazines Canadian Magazines Play Publishers 

Juvenile Magazines Calendar Publishers Quality & Literary Magazines 
Broadway Play Producers Clipping Bureaus Science Fiction Magazines 
Motion Picture Producers Confession Magazines Love Magazines 


Summer Theatres 
Religious Markets 
Photographic Agencies 


Syndicates Buying from 
Free-lancers 


Literary Agents 


Crossword Puzzle Magazines 
Music Publishers 


Cartoonists Wanting Gags National & World Affairs 
House Organs Magazines Little Theatres 
Business and Finance Magazines Television and Radio Networks Writers’ Clubs 





22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* immedi- 
ately. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes ship- 
ping charges. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Writer’s Digest © 
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The High Way Magazine, Westminster Hill, Can- 
terbury, Conn. Uses poems up to 36 lines for which 
$1.00 to $2.00 is paid on acceptance. This is an 
anti-evolution journal with interests in the natural- 
ism-supernaturalism problem. 


The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
Occasionally uses short poems, based on subjects 
of national and international interest. 


Listen Magazine, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 12, D.C. Occasional use of poetry, for read- 
ers interested in medical, legal and educational 
aspects of health. 


National Review, 150 E. 35th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Uses verse or poetry but all information must 
be obtained from, and manuscripts submitted to 
Hugh Kenner, Poetry Editor, P.O. Box 175, Golita, 
California. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Uses serious and light verse, of urbane and 
sophisticated nature. 


Ranch Romances, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Uses a limited amount of poetry at 25c 
a line. Submissions should deal with the Old West. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Always interested in seeing 
poems up to 16 lines, serious and humorous. Pays 
top rates. Does not report unless self-addressed 
return envelope is enclosed. 


Yankee, Dublin, N.H. A monthly with emphasis 
on New England readership interest. Uses poetry 
from 8 to 12 lines in length. Pays $5.00 for each 
poem accepted. 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Uses humorous, clever and 
novelty ideas for all occasions. Especially inter- 
ested in hearing from experienced greeting card 
writers. Emphasis is on short “punchy” or “gag” 
ideas. No formal sentiments. Pays $1.00 a line per 
humorous verse. 


Barker Greeting Card Company, Barker Building, 
P.O. Box 2177, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Interested only 
in unusual, humorous, clever and novelty ideas. 
Four lines or less preferred, with rough illustra- 
tions. Pays highest premium price for ideas ac- 
cepted. 


Box Cards, 526 No. La Crenega Blvd., Los Angeles 
48 Calif. Publishes studio cards only. 


Buzza-Cardozo, 8650 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
48, Calif. Publishes all kinds of cards for which 
they pay 50c a line. Varied prices for studio verses 
and ideas. Need Easter cards in October and 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ Day cards in November and 
December. 


Charmcraft Publishers, Inc., 33 35th St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N.Y. Publishes all types of cards for which 
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they pay 90c per lines and up to $20.00 for ideas 
Returns all unusable material at once, but often 
holds other material for consideration for as long 
as two months 


Crestwick, Inc., 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. Good verse acceptable in good taste only 
with special needs for Christmas, Valentine, Re. 
ligious and Birthdays. Pays above average rate for 
unusual material on acceptance. 


Fairfield Publishing Company, 2732 W. Fuller. 
ton Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. Only very outstanding 
cute, humorous or novelty ideas are accepted here 
for birthday, convalescence, anniversary, sympathy, 
gift enclosures and general thank you notes. No 
holiday or special. Greatest interest in 4-line gen- 
eral, conventional verse that can be sent by one or 
more people—by a man or woman to a man or 
woman. Avoid “I,” ‘“‘me’’—slang, cuteness. Some 
8-line verse is accepted, especially in the relative 
birthday category. All contributions should be 
addressed to Mrs. Florence Thompson, Editorial 
Department. Pays 75c a line with the exception 
of humorous or comic verse, which is bought as an 
idea and paid for according to merit. 


Forer & Company, Inc., 17 W. 17th St., New York 
11, N.Y. Likes brief, sophisticated verse for every 
day and Christmas. 


Fravessi-Lamont, 11 Edison Place, Springfield, 
N.J. A few humorous and sentimental verses 
bought for Everydays. Rates open. 


Ganeles Hebrew Cards, 862 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 
5, N.Y. Publishes greeting cards for the following 
occasions: Jewish New Year, Chanukah, Passover 
Holidays, as well as Bar Mitzvah and Confirma- 
tion cards. Prefers 4-line verses that are not too 
gushy but are in good taste. In the holiday cards, 
verse especially written for father or mother or 
other relative is wanted, as well as general verses. 


General Card Company, 1300 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 17, Ill. Christmas card verse only. Should 
be addressed to Mr. Robert E. South Jr. 


Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Espe- 
cially interested in conventional family sentiments 
for all occasions, both everyday and seasonal. Pre- 
fers 4-line verses, simple in wording, with a sincere 
“me to you” conversational quality. 


Hawthorne-Sommerfield, Inc., 100 Imlay St, 
Brooklyn 31, N.Y. Christmas card publishers. 
Standard rates. 


Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Com- 
pany, 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass. Considers 
major holiday and everyday verses. Address 
queries to verse editor. Query before submitting 
general verse. 


The Paramount Line, 400 Pine St., Box 678, Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Greeting Card verses for all seasons 
and all occasions. 
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Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. Rust Craft Park, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Interested in clever, humorous verse 
for all occasions. Material should be short and to 
the point, built around an idea which can be 
illustrated, and should end with a sharp punch 
line. Payment at top rates is made upon accept- 
ance. Material of this nature should be addressed 
to Humor Editor. General (cute or serious) verse 
is mostly staff written but material of outstanding 
quality is always welcome and may be submitted 
to Editor, General Verse. 


Gospel Trumpet Company, Fifth at Chestnut St., 
Anderson, Ind. Interested in greeting card verses 
of a religious nature with preferably 4 to 6 lines 
in each verse. Pays 50c per line. Following is 
reading schedule: January 1, Easter, birthday and 
other everyday and general congratulation ma- 
terial; April 1, Christmas verse. 


House Organs 


Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley East, 
Toronto 5, Canada. Published nine times yearly, 
September through May, for children 6-14. Likes 
verse which can be illustrated and set out for one 
or two pages. Payment very moderate and on 
acceptance. 


The Furrow, Deere & Co., 3200 River Drive, 
Moline, Ill. Occasionally publishes good poems, 
humorous jingles for about a dollar a line. Farm 
families provide the audience for this bi-monthly 





publication. 


Gym, Box 9300, Chicago 90, Ill. Athletes and 
body conditioners read this monthly magazine. 
Uses humorous verse. 


IBM, 590 Madison Ave.,New York 22, N.Y. 
Short verse. Reader interest is in science, busi- 
ness management, public affairs, education and 
American tradition. 


The Lookout, 25 South St., New York 4, N.Y. 
Poetry rate is $5.00 per poem dealing with men, 
ships and/or things of the sea and/or the mer- 
chant marine. 


Nuggets, 19% N. Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. Buys a limited amount of 18 to 24 line poetry 
for which $5.00 each is paid. Should be inspira- 
tional and must rhyme. 


Telephone Review, N.Y. Telephone Company, 
140 West St., Room 1020, New York 7, N.Y. In- 
ternal house organ circulated eleven times yearly 
to 100,000 employees. Humorous verse. 


TMC News & Views, Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 375 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Bi-monthly 
external house organ. Uses verse, for readers in 
the glass industry, the bottle and plastic tube 
market. 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 
Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 








if youre tired of writing complete scripts which dont sell 
it you want your errors corrected the moment you make them. 
if you want step-by-step assistance in writing 


scripts which sell. 
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PC is, of course, SMLA’s outstanding special service, which we originally tested by working with a group 
of entirely new writers. Before the test was over, nearly all had sold two scripts or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle. Ordinarily, a writer works 
entirely on his own on his material, and too often ends up with flaw-loaded scripts; but under PC, this agency 
—utilizing its long experience as one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world—watches over 
and works with the writer every inch of the way, from idea through finished script. Under PC, the agency 
shows the writer how to pick his best field and aim for it—how to analyze stories, articles, or books and plan 
his own the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the material is completed. 

And because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “practice assignments” 
or “lessons” or other waste motion. Every bit of work the writer does is on his own scripts, which are con- 
ceived, worked upon, and completed under PC service. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked upon here the day 
of arrival, and replies go out special delivery air mail if desired. 

Books written under PC have sold to Harper, Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold Medal, 
and many other major firms; stories and articles have sold to The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, This 
Week, Redbook, Woman’s Day, Coronet, Pageant, Argosy, True Confession, Ellery Queen’s and dozens of other 
magazines. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers, whether or not they have worked with us previously, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. naa 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 










Ohio. Particularly wants poetry other than nature 
poems for Sunday school paper for school grades 
4, 5 and 6. 


Child Life, 3516 College Ave., Indianapolis 5, 
Ind. Issued ten times a year for bright, apprecia- 
tive children from 5 to 11. Uses poems. 25c a line 
for verse. 


Children’s Stories, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Uses poetry for children 6 to 8 years of 
age. Low rates, on acceptance. 


Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Uses limited amount of inspirational verse up to 
20 lines, geared to upper high school and lower 
college level. Pays 10c a line for verse on ac- 
ceptance. 


Crafts, Honesdale, Pa. This publication “rarely 
prints verse longer than 6 to 8 lines. Should have 
emotional appeal to young children.” They “like 
humor but don’t want drivel and mere empty 
jingles. Verse should be worth learning by heart 
and remembering a lifetime. $3.00 to $10.00 on 
acceptance.” 


Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. Uses poetry of de- 
votional type slanted toward college and young 
adults. Pays 10c a line. 


Friendways, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, 
Ind. Weekly junior church school magazine jn. 
tended to inspire and guide boys and girls in 
Christian development. Uses short poems. 


Humpty-Dumpty’s Magazine, 52 Vandebilt Ave, 
New York 17, N.Y. Uses a little short poetry with 
appeal to the very young. Pays good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Uses verse slanted toward the very young. 


Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occasionally uses poetry for its 9 to 11-year-old 
audience. Pays 25c a line on acceptance. Will 
consider buying second rights to material already 
printed. Author must secure permission from 
first publisher. 


Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Boulevard, 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. Issued weekly for 
junior boys and girls. Uses poetry up to 20 lines. 


Onward, 8 N. Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va. Weekly 
Junior High story paper of Presbyterian Church. 
Buys poetry. Rate of payment is very low. 


Pictures and Stories, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Poems suitable for use in church 
paper of interest to children 6 to 8 year of age. 





Which one 


WRITER A 


“Now that it’s 
written, I don’t 
know which way 
to turn.” 





A professional report and editing of your mss. by 
the editors of WRITER'S DIGEST will help you 
strengthen your writing and marketing. Reason- 
able rates and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Articles and Stories up to 3,000 words—$6.00; 
each additional 1,000 words—$1.50. 

Poetry up to 10 lines—$2.00; each additional 
line—1 5c. 

Book-lengths over 25,000 words—$12 for read- 
ing and report only; $1.50 per 1,000 words fora 
“blue-pencil"’ revision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and Theatre) —$9 for 30 min- 
ute or one-act plays; $20 for one-hour or three- 
act plays. 

Send scripts, payment and stamped return enve- 
lope to: WRITER'S DIGEST CRITICISM DEPT., 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
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are You? 


WRITER B 


“Can I help it if 
editors don’t 
appreciate a great 
piece of writing?” 








WRITER C 


*“My mss. has been 
launched A-OK 
thanks to WD’s 
blue-pencil editing 
and criticism.” 
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Progress, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Uses poetry that will 
stimulate right thinking in young people without 
being “preachy.” Pays 25c a line. 


The Sentinel, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Occasional use of poetry for audience of 
boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Moral note 
should be present though not unduly prominent. 


Standard, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Uses poetry from 4 to 16 lines in length for which 
10c a line is paid. Interest here is in nature, youth 


and adult life. 


Stories, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Uses poetry of 4 to 16 lines for the child 6 
to 8 years of age. Pays 20c a line. 


Stories for Children, Fifth and Chestnut St., An- 
derson, Ind. Issued weekly for children 5 to 8 
years of age. Pays $1.00 to $4.00 for poems. 


Storyland, Beaumont and Pine Blvd., Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. Uses poetry, not over 20 lines, 
for children under 9 years of age. 75c per four 
lines is the rate of payment for peotry. 


Storytime, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts for children 4 to 
8 years of age. Uses 4 to 12 line verse. Moral 
note should not be unduly prominent, but should 
be present. 


Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Uses “lyrical 
bits of nature or religious poetry slanted toward 
juniors.” Payment for poetry is 10c per line. 


Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. A church school story paper published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society. Wants 
good children’s poetry, for which $1.00 to $3.00 
per poem is paid. 

Teenbeat, P.O. Box 445, Phoenix, Ariz. This 
weekly uses poetry as long as it pertains to teen- 
agers. Pays on publication. 


Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Pays 10c per 
line for poetry slanted toward the young adult or 
junior high student. 


Men’s and Adventure Magazines 


Gentlemen’s Quarterly, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Uses long poems or several poems to- 
gether because of the proportions of the magazine. 
Satirical or humorous poetry might be possible. 
Pays approximately $50.00 for poems. 


Leatherneck, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington, D.C. Uses poems 
up to six stanzas in length for which they pay 
$10.00 and up, slanted toward the enlisted Marine. 


Poetry Magazines 


Caravel, A Magazine of Verse, 1065 Runnymede 
St., East Palo Alto, Calif. Uses verse that drama- 
tizes people and places, and shows the richness of 
the world’s cultures. May be historical but con- 








UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique”’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 














PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


FREE--------------------- 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
ike Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 

send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 











temporary settings preferred. Pays 5c a line; mini- 
mum $1.00 on acceptance. 


Flame, Alpine, Texas. Primarily interested in lyr- 
ical free verse with striking imagery, but will also 
accept the best in traditional poetry. Payment is 
$2.00 per poem, on acceptance, 24-line limit. Gen- 
eral reasons for rejection are given on returned 
poems and all manuscripts are reported on the day 
received. 


Poetry, 1018 S. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. Uses 
poetry on any theme and any length except the 
rare poem too long for a single issue. Both free 
verse and metrical forms used. Accepts nothing 
which has been previously printed anywhere, in 
any form, either in this country or abroad. Cannot 
promise an immediate reading or immediate pub- 
lication after acceptance. Pays 50c a line on publi- 
cation. Several annual prizes of $100.00 are 
awarded every November for the best verse printed 
in Poetry during preceding year. 


Poetry Digest, Post Office Box 172, Milldale, 
Conn. Publishes only quality poems. All lengths, 
all forms. 


Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
R. 7, Stanford, N.C. Prefers sincere, sound and 
beautiful poems. Cash and book prizes awarded. 
Caters to no clique. There is room here for worth- 
while poems of all forms. 


Seven, 15 S. Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


(Merged with The Lantern.) Uses only seven 
original poems an issue; one reprint in the column 
Seven Times Seven. Is interested only in the most 
sheerly lyrical, poignant and original material 
possible. 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Only publishes poems by 
members of the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, which is open to all on payment of enrollment 
fee of $3.00. Also conducts free bureau of criticism. 
Write the editor for information. Pays 30c per line 
on publication. . 


Quality, Quarterly and Literary Magazines 


The Archer, A Little Magazine, Box 3005-VC, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Welcomes free verse and 
skillful near-rhyme but will not reject verse solely 
because it does rhyme. Avoid “writing about writ- 
ing.” Stamped reply envelope must accompany all 
submissions and queries. 


Atlantic, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. Reads 
the works of both new and established poets. Uses 
light verse. 


The Carolina Quarterly, P.O. Box 1117, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. Issued three times annually for readers 
of serious literary works. Poems must be original 
and mature in use of language with original sub- 
jects. Poems with traditional structure are accept- 
able. but mature experimentation is preferred. Up 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for over forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies of newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 


read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. Many are in 2nd editions. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers Since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 1715 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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to 100 lines is acceptable. Popular conventional 
verse is not wanted. Payment is irregular. Contents 
are copyrighted and the author retains reprint 
rights. Annual award of $25.00 for the best poem 
published. 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. This is an Anglo-Jewish magazine 
devoted to the presentation, in a scholarly manner, 
of aspects of contemporary Jewish thought and 
problems. Buys poetry. 


Chicago Review, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. 


Coastlines, 2465 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

Contact, Box 755, Sausalito, Calif. Issued quar- 
terly. No restrictions on poetry other than quality. 


The Freeman, Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Issued monthly 
for serious students of liberty of all ages. Buys 
poetry that is seriously oriented toward the free- 
dom philosophy at 5c per word. 


Georgia Review, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. Interested in short poems, not too obscure, but 
those having a point and something to say. The 
material for this magazine is copyrighted, but per- 
mission to reprint is given. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Uses quite a lot of poetry but only of excel- 
lent quality. Payment is about $1.75 a line. Buys 
North American rights. Query not necessary, but 
submissions should be addressed to John Fischer, 
filler editor. 


Hilltop and the Booklover, High Springs, Fla. Uses 
narrative poetry, epic or the lyric in romance 
forms. 


Horizon, A Magazine of the Arts, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Covers cultural topics and 
uses occasional poetry. 


The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Uses quality poetry for which 65c a line is 
paid. 

Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
Interested in homespun type of poetry. Write the 
editor for complete information. 


Kenyon Review, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Uses verse of high quality only. 


New Campus Writing, c/o Grove Press, 795 Broad- 
way, New York 3, N. Y. Uses poetry but contri- 
butions are limited to college students only. 


Northwest Review, Erb Union, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. Issued three times a year for a 
critical lay audience. Uses 8 poems per issue. Pay- 
ment about $5.00 per printed page on acceptance. 


The Paris Review, 16 Rue Vernet, Paris 8, France. 
New York Office: 45-39 171 Pl., Flushing 58. 
Issued quarterly. 








An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING 
ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain 
Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school— 
licensed by the State of New York and owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to 
get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type. 

Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 
charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural writing 
ability measures up. There is no obligation of 
course. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 810-T 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and other 
information about the Magazine Institute to: 
Name ... Eee ee ee ee et 


SG CEE Co cc Kec andes sameeren pees 


a ee ay ee ND: SINS viv s:cenes on 
(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............. 5.00 
One Hour ........ o>) 6 ee 
Stage Plays ..... ..... 10.00 
BoGes ...... ... 1580 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








REGISTER 


HOLLYWOOD YMCA WRITERS WORKSHOP 


As one of America’s most widely published authors, I am 
starting my next writers wor op at the Holiywood 
YMCA. Includes: Critical analysis of your manuscripts, 
marketing, guest editors, and field trips. Open ONLY to 
beg. and exp. writers who. .want to make $85 writing for pub- 
ag See my article in July Evenings Desinning 
18. Contact ‘Art Green, 3326 oan Ave., L.A 
Calif. for details now. 











NOVELS Ghosted 


mas Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise. 
your novel ing - for that final touch of an expert 





betes seni 
written and —_ y cdited “manuscript. $3.00 per four com 
mene te bem on bo: Ss, as Convenient. 
osting from outlines or ideas. Write for price 
Nears seventeen years in doctoring menuere tree for authors. 
Let me do it for you-——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
















MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
and Greater PERSONAL Success! ’ 
YOU CAN learn how to identify character [77> @ —e 

and personality traits from ordinary hand- > 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Many ///4 


. Jus name, 
a FREE sample lesson and big illustrated apne 
Free. No ssiesman will bother you. (State 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 177, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Pp 
S/a) ren want song idee. SEND 
POEMS. 


SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











WRITING AS A HOBBY 
Read: 
“Rewards of Pastime Writing” 
By Parlee C. Grose 
$1 postpaid 
GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
McComb, Ohio 











Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Some verse is used, but high literary quality 
is essential. Pays on acceptance but prefers to be 
queried. 


Snowy Egret, 82 Burch Ave., Durham, N.C. In- 
terest here is in nature or with man in relation to 
nature. Payment for original poetry of high quality 
is $2.00 per page with $2.00 extra per page for 
poetry that runs over a page. An examination of a 
copy of the magazine is recommended. 


The Texas Quarterly, Box 7527, University Sta- 
tion, Austin 12, Texas. Published by the faculty 
of the University of Texas. Uses some poetry. Very 
high standards. Query letter recommended. 


Views, 939 D. St., N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Issued quarterly. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 W. Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Payment for poetry is 50c a line. 
Interested in either conventional or experimental 
work, 


Regional and Travel Magazines 


Arizona Highways, Arizona Highway Department, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Uses poetry on the back page of 
the magazine paying 50c a line, pertaining to Ari- 
zona and the Southwest. 


Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Uses a 
“poem of the month” for which they pay $5.00. 
Readership is interested in subjects of history, 
geography, archeology, gem and mineral fields, 
Indians, mining, personalities, botany, wildlife and 
homemaking. 


The Magnolia, 1027 Dauphine St., New Orleans, 
La. Buys poetry up to 20 lines in length for which 
they pay 10c a line, slanted toward life in Southern 
states, written to oppose those who wish to change 
Southern tradition. 


The Ohio Motorist, 2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Uses amusing short poetry for filler ma- 
terial. Should be 4, 5 or 10 lines. Payment of $5.00 
to $15.00 is made for these. 


Promenade Magazine, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Light sophisticated verse is purchased 
from poets of known personality. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figuerosa St., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. Uses poetry of not more than 24 lines con- 
cerning camping, hunting, fishing, travel, winter 
sports, history and natural science. Payment 50c 
per line. 


Religious Markets 


American Judaism, 833 Fifth Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Four issues per year. 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Prefers poetry not 
religious or devotional, but within the scope of 
Christian literary tradition. 24 lines maximum; 
payment $5.00 each. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Reviewed Enthusiastically 
from Coast to Coast! 


“The theme is expressed in the 
colorful creation of the jacket, as 
inviting as the contents within; 
ideas, markets, techniques and 
the inventive use of color and de- 
sign in the making of this unusual 
pook.”” Journal-Courier, New 
Haven, Conn. 


“A lively lift for any writer or 
would-be writer. Citizen-Journal, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“What I liked best about the book 
is its skilled blend of bread-and- 
butter facts plus an approach to 
more serious creative writing.” 
John Barkham, Saturday Review 
Syndicate, N. Y., N. Y. 


“This is a good, meaty opus, one 
which readers as well as writers 
will enjoy.” Daily Re- 
public, Yakima, Wash. 


“A fine companion for 
the fledgling writer.” 
Independent Star News, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


“It is a sound book and 
one that every aspiring 
writer ought to have.” 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Writers will find here 
many ideas to stimulate 
and inspire them to 
more and better writ- 
ing.” The Writer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 























This big 528 page hard-cover 
book offers a bright and abun- 
dant array of personal experi- 
ences from these gifted authors 
— plus functional, stimulating 
ideas for creative writers. In 
each field, the reader is offered 
ideas, inspiration, and markets. 

The Creative Writer can be 
used for the immediate mo- 
ment, by the writer requiring 
help in such varied tasks as do- 
ing a fact detective story, apply- 
ing for a job as a small-town 
stringer, or preparing his first 
Broadway play. In addition, 
The Creative Writer is a wel- 
come asset to the writ- 
er’s library where, in 
moments of doubt, he 
may turn to several 
philosophic articles to 
find ideas that will 
warm and stimulate his 
mind. 

The solid content 
and vibrant design of 
The Creative Writer 
will earn it a place 
among the most treas- 
ured books in a writer’s 
collection. 


© How to Plot a Mystery by 


Professional TECHNIQUE, IDEAS and Help from Leading Writers and Editors 


“Gold Mines’”’ of Quick Income e 
for the Beginning Writer 


© 8 Steps the ‘‘Insiders’’ Take to 
Professional Writing Success 


© How to Choose Selling Titles 
for Fiction 


® How to Bait Your Story Trap 
Man Against White Space 
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handling costs. 
course. ) 


I will send you $6.95 (plus 25c for postage 
and handling). Otherwise I will return it within 
10 days, and be under no further obligation. 


OC CHECK HERE AND SAVE. Enclose full pay- 
ment now ($6.95) and we pay all postage and 
(Same refund privilege, of 


When It Pays to Pay to Have 
Your Writing Published 


© New Markets for Non-Fiction 


How a Famous Playwright 
or 


© How to Write for Children 


“I Make $20,000 a Year Writing 
for Trade Magazines” 


SEND NO MONEY—USE BOOK FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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uestions and Answers 

© The Mistake that Almost Cost 
One Writer $33, 

@ Take Those Lessons from the 
Murderers 

© Where to Syndicate Your Own 
Column 

© How to Use ‘“‘The Eternal Fic- 
tion Formula” 
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Cartoonist 





By Pat Fulford Mullen 


Tro of the promised new magazines, in the 
works for the past few months, are now a 
reality. Magazine Management’s Ap Lis and 
Dell’s APE are expected to reach the stands 
by December. Several magazines, inactive for 
the past year, have suddenly come to life 
again, and the bustling, busy look of the mar- 
ket place seems to indicate to the freelancer 
that the long lull is over and that happy buy- 
ing days are here again for the cartoonist. 

Even editors are doing an about face. In- 
stead of asking for “names” they want to see 
the work of the “new guys.” Those whose 
syle is “way out,” more arty and European in 
drawing than any cartoonist now appearing 
in the major publications. Yet it was only ten 
years ago that newcomers like Mort Walker, 
Clyde Lamb and Hank Ketcham, whose syn- 
dicated strips now circle the globe, were hav- 
ing a tough time selling because their work 
was so different from the then current fav- 
orites. This may be a very good time for the 
beginner to break in, for the amateur to be- 
come a professional and for the pro to ex- 
periment with new drawing techniques. 
Don’t forget—the editors themselves are ask- 
ing for a change. That couldn’t have hap- 
pened ten years ago! 

A case in point is the magazine RocuE of 
1236 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl., whose 
associate editor James Sagebiel wrote and 
called special delivery and long distance to 
say that the magazine’s rates for full-page 
two- to four-color cartoons have been upped 
from $100 to $200—that they use 7 or 8 per 
issue and need them immediately. Mr. Sage- 
biel describes his magazine as having a per- 
sonality of its own and says that it is not like 
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any other publication on the stands. “We 
thrive on controversy and appeal to a sophis- 
ticated audience. We want cartoons from the 
new artists—people like Erich Sokol, Graham 
Wilson and Jack Davis. The newer and more 
off-beat styles of drawings will get attention 
here. We don’t use too many black and white 
cartoons for the back of the book, we prefer 
the full pagers, and we pay $25 for these. 
Humor pieces of a controversial nature, up 
to 2500 words, will bring top prices, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Ap Lis is the name of the new humor book 
at Magazine Management, 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y., and Bob Abel is 
the editor. He says, “Our only taboos are old- 
fashioned art styles, dullness anl lack of imag- 
ination. We cater to a completely adult au- 
dience who are seeking neither controversy 
nor cooksville, but rather pure entertainment. 
We think they will enjoy cartoons by exciting 
newcomers like Lou Myers, Bob Merz, JAF 
and Bill Murphy, whose work appears in 
Esquire, PLaysoy, Horizon and Nuccer.” 
$15 for single black and whites and $50 for 
full pagers. Price by arrangement for the 
few multi-panel spreads to be used. Payment 
on acceptance. 

At the same address the following maga- 
zines are published: Stac, MALE, For MEN 
On.y, AcTION For MEN, MAN’s WorLpD 
and ADVENTURE LiFe. All are male slant, 
adventure type magazines using the same 
kind of cartoons. Noah Sarlat and Bruce 
Friedman edit and use inked roughs when- 
ever possible. A flat $15 is paid and no multi- 
panel spreads or full-page cartoons are 
wanted. Through the mail only. Don’t forget 
return postage. 


Perhaps the biggest news of the month is 
that Macfadden’s PHoto Pay, a magazine 
which never used cartoons before, will now 
feature them regularly. Mary Fiore, new to 
the business, will bring a fresh viewpoint to 
the job of editor. But before starting to dig 
into that pile of old roughs, cartoonists might 
like to know that Jack Podell, who has a 
mighty experienced eye, will make the final 
decisions on okays. Miss Fiore wants gags 
slanted toward show business, television and 
the movies. She will look every Wednesday in 
person, see all comers and will pay $50 on 
quick acceptance. Mailed-in batches will re- 
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ceive prompt attention. The address is 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Are (Dell Pub. Co.) , 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. This new one is a one-shot so 
far, with a cover by Irwin Caplan. If it goes 
over it may be put out as a monthly. John 
Norment says the contents sound a little like 
Map MacazineE which it does not resemble 
in the slightest. He mentioned the title of one 
piece, “The Civil War, 1861 to Eternity, or 
When Will They Stop Marching Through 
Georgia?” Better buy the magazine and 
study the contents before submitting car- 
toons. At the same address Editor Norment 
is buying steadily for 1000 Jokes and For 
LaucHinc Out Loup, with payment from 
$15 and $25 for single panels up to $100 for 
full pagers. Acceptance. 

McCatv’s MacazineE, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Editor Delores Silece explains 
her various editing jobs as follows: “I select 
cartoons slanted for women for McCa v’s. 
Mr. Herbert Mayes and I go over these to- 
gether and he puts the final okay on those 
that we buy. For the Sarurpay Review, I 
pick those which suit the magazine—gags on 
best sellers and on books. Again Mr. Mayes 
makes the final choice. We pay $100 for car- 
toons used in McCa.t’s and $40 for the 
SaturDAY Review. Batches may be ad- 
dressed to either of the magazines and left at 
McCaLv’s. We would like to try something 
new in fillers. One- and two-line gags—they 
can even be puns, for McCatt’s. These 
fillers can also be two- to four-line poems. 
Prices will be by arrangement. If the fillers 
go over, we will use them regularly. . . . One 
other editing job is assisting John Bailey at 
Susursia Topay (60 E. 56th St., New York 
22). General and family type gags at $25. 
This magazine works four months ahead. 
Payment is on acceptance.” 

Cosmopouitan, 57th & Eighth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Spreads of six to eight panels 
are used now as a regular feature. Payment 
is from $250 and up. Do not send batches to 
the magazine, send them to Valen Associ- 
ates, 249 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Herb Valen has been buying CosMmo’s car- 
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GAGWRITER 
THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

IN THE HUMOR PROFESSION! 


Tabloid style newspaper with photos, cartoons, arti- 
cles by top-notch cartoonists, writers! Loaded with 
latest market news. 


Send $1.00 for Four Weeks 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N.Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! The 
Cartoonist’s Cartoonist! Editorials! The Post Cartoonist! 
Market Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! The 
Cartoon Clinic! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 


magazine publishing industry. Just $6.00 a year. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


3161 N.E. 17th Ave., 
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of Manual Training brings a complete new 
conception in Art Instruction at home... Cartooning is a 
wonderful profession that offers Women and Men a wide field 
rich in unequalled opportunities to make good money. It is 
worth while to get the facts. Ask for free information today 


<€>Continental Schools, Inc. 
4201 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 37 CALIF.. DEPT. E-30, 










CARTOONS 





SATIRICAL—GENERAL—JOKER—COMEDY—JEST—ROMP—LAUGH RIOT— 
GIRLS . . Fillers and Humorous Shorts to 1500 words. Parodies. 
HUMORAMA, INC.—136 E. 57 St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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CARTOON GAGWRITER 
SCHOOL 


3161 N.E. 17th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
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SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 


brochure. 
} NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 











CARTOONISTS! 


L Professional cartoonists, 
a” part-time cartoonists and 
beginners... 
















Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 





















YOU CAN'T WIN 
_|AT CARTOONING! 


—not unless you have the right training. Study with a 
teacher acknowledged to be one of the top experts in 
cartooning. 45 lessons plus PERSONAL TUTORSHIP. 
No free art kits or swimming pools. Write for ‘“‘The 
Honest Facts About Cartooning.”’ Enrollment limited 
; to serious students only. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-OC 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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toons for the past year. Family and general 
type gags used. Mr. Valen is also looking for 
reprints on subjects such as taxes, growth, 
wiring and progress to be used in ads for Con 
Edison. Do not send roughs, just clippings. 
$75 will be paid for the use of the reprints, 
on acceptance. To give an example of what's 
wanted, see last month’s ad by Bill Yates. 
The caption is, “Bet the Boss will be sur- 
prised to find we’re nearly finished,” show- 
ing two workmen back to back laying black 
and white linoleum squares. One worker is 
laying them on the diagonal, the other is 
laying them square. 

MepicaL Economics and RN of Oradell, 
New Jersey. These two magazines pay the 
highest prices in the medical field but take 
the longest to return roughs and okays. Pay- 
ment is from $40 and up, but six weeks is 
shortest time to expect an answer. The 
chances are they don’t have a regular car- 
toon editor and the stuff just lays there. 
After two weeks or so, these people should be 
bombarded with complaints. Another slow- 
poke is Sports AFIELD which also takes a 
good six to eight weeks to answer—then 
sends them back without a cardboard stiff- 
ener. 

Bett System’ News & Features, 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Editor Nadine 
Golladay called to say that there are so many 
new devices now being used throughout the 
Bell system it would pay cartoonists to read 
the newspaper ads about telephone doings. 
She wants cartoons slanted toward business 
machines such as the “data-phone,” and the 
“optical maser.” Your local telephone com- 
pany will send a booklet about these two on 
request. Every cartoon must be telephone- 
related and have a telephone featured in the 
drawing. No “gabby women” gags wanted. 
Gags on two business telephones talking to 
each other, for instance, would be accept- 
able. Payment is $40 flat, on acceptance. 
Through the mail only. Be sure to enclose 
return postage. 

Repsook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. This major market paying $100 has 
been using more cartoons of late. Address 
“cartoon editor,” or leave batches at the 
desk. Family situations predominate. Much 
prompter attention has been given to mailed- 
in roughs these past months, with the result 
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that name cartoonists who never bothered 
before, are now submitting regularly. 

AMERICAN LEGION MacaziNnE, 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. “Parting Shots” is 
an open market for short humor with pay- 
ment from $10 to $20 for one and two liners, 
epigrams and anecdotes. Bill Luddy, cartoon 
editor, will not be buying for another month 
when he hopes to start looking again on a 
regular schedule. Payment starts at $50 with 
occasional raises. 


Late News 


Marione Nickles of the Post is off to the 
Humor Festival at Bordighera, Italy, where 
she will act as one of the judges. We expected 
to be there too, but the National Cartoonists 
Society's plan for a three-week trip in a 
chartered plane fell through with an awful 


bang. It was probably the most misman- 
aged, time-wasting attempt ever made to get 
a hundred people together and to give them 
a real bargain in a three-week European 
vacation. Dick Ericson did the best he could 
—put in many months of hard work, but to 
no avail. Actually it was the cartoonists 
themselves who sabotaged the trip by not 
paying the fare in time and not making up 
their minds just where they wanted to go. 
On the other hand, the people in Italy, 
namely Caesaro Perfetto, who was running 
the thing, didn’t help much either. American 
cartoonists weren’t notified that they could 
compete in the Humor Festival until July 
15th—too late to get their work over there 
in time. If this is the way the Festival is to be 
run every year, American cartoonists better 
get their work in at least six months ahead 
if they want to win any of the awards. 





A Word From Our Quiz Man 


Question: What is the syntactic fault of 
which writers, both pros and non-pros, are 
most often guilty? Answer: The use of this, 
that, which, it without a proper antecedent. 

The first step toward curing oneself of this 
invitation to confusion is to recognize, once 
and for all, that an idea or action is not nec- 
essarily a noun or pronoun. 

Wrong: Joe swims every day. It has always 
been his favorite sport. 

Right: Joe likes to swim. It has always been 
his favorite sport. (The infinitive to swim 
acts here as a noun. ) 

To be able to spot and avoid the anteced- 
entless pronoun is only three-quarters of the 
battle. The other quarter is to construct one’s 
sentences so that needless repetition or the 
strained use of synonyms won’t occur. 

Wrong: Joe swims every day. Swimming 
has alwas been his favorite sport. 

Right: Joe likes to swim. It has always 
been his favorite sport. 

Another solecism so common that the less 
conservative authorities are beginning to 
sanction its use is the modifying of the verb 
to be by a subordinate clause starting with 
because: This is because rents have risen. 

For my part, I fail to see how such a con- 
struction can ever become universally accept- 
able. The very meaning of to be will . . . or 


ought to... prevent. 

We are because God made us is correct: 
here the verb to be means to exist: We exist 
because God made us. But in sentences where 
to be is simply a linking verb, what follows it 
must describe or be equal to what precedes 
it. This is the truth: truth and this are, or 
are equal to, the same thing. This is funny: 
funny describes this. However, in This is 
because rents have risen the subordinate 
clause, being adverbial, attempts to modify 
is, not this—though it’s really modifying 
neither. What it is modifying—what it should 
be modifying—is so, as in the emended sen- 
tence This is so because rents have risen. So 
in this sentence does describe this; the be- 
cause clause does not. (N.B. Be sure, of 
course, that this has a proper antecedent! ) 

We of WrireEr’s DicEst are pleased by your 
response to our quizzes. Words, phrases, 
clauses, sentences are the writers’ tools. Every 
serious craftsman wishes to use his tools as 
well as he can. Thus, every grammatical error 
that you find in the work of a serious writer is 
either a deliberate one—a calculated risk, as 
it were—or an oversight that, one may be 
sure, the author would be happy to rectify, 
given the chance to do so. It is virtually never 
a sign of sheer indifference to the King’s 
English. 
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an you give me any suggestions for im- 
proving pictures of somebody receiving an 
award or plaque?” asks George Nagel of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. “I frequently cover meet- 
ings for trade papers, and run into this kind 
of situation. Somehow these pictures always 
seem stiff.” 

The posed picture of an award presenta- 
tion, like any other posed picture, is bound 
to look stiff and posy. The people in front 
of your camera are not professional actors; 
they don’t know how to act a part. What’s 
more, they’re embarrassed or excited enough 
at getting the presentation in public; wave 
a camera at them and they really tense up. 

Today’s camera technology makes it un- 
necessary to have people hold still for a 
picture. Outdoor shots are easily made at 
1/100 second or faster. Indoors, we may be 
using flash (at 1/200) or strobe (at about 
1/1,000). Indoors, by available light, a 
typical meeting-hall podium where such 
presentations take place there is usually 
enough light to shoot at 1/100 on fast film 
by opening the lens up wide. These people 
aren’t moving around too fast; at 1/100 
second you can shoot the presentation as it 
actually takes place. This will often give you 
a better picture. 

If you must set the situation up for pic- 
tures, don’t pose it—direct it. Have the peo- 
ple go through the actual presentation as if 
you were going to shoot it with a movie 
camera. Watch it once; if you have to suggest 
changes in position, motion or expression, 
do so. When you have things the way you 
want them, shoot during an actual run- 
through. Never say “Hold it!” And never 
have anybody in the picture looking at the 
camera. Let them look at each other or at 
the award. 

The important thing in a presentation pic- 
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ture is the expression on the recipient’s face, 
Get the other fellow’s face in, too, but em- 
phasize the man getting the award (unless 
the editor wants the other person empha- 
sized). As for the placque or trophy or 
check or whatever it is, that should be sub. 
ordinated. Have it in the picture, but play 
it down. Don’t treat it as a poster or a flag, 
to dominate the scene. 

Avoid a mob scene. That goes for most 
picture taking, but it is particularly impor- 
tant in presentation shots. Two, at most 
three people, make the best composition— 
the most logical situation. Try to have them 
stand close together to avoid empty space 
in the middle of the composition. If you 
can’t move them, move yourself. Shooting 
from a bit to one side will make them ap- 
pear to be closer together than if you shoot 
from a direct front angle. 

One final word: get the names. Get them 
in the proper sequence from left to right, 
correctly spelled, with proper titles. The 
best time to do that is immediately after 
shooting, before letting people step out of 
formation. There are times when even the 
very best picture is of no use at all if you 
don’t have caption data. 


Polaroid for Publication 


Dorothy Weyandt of Solon Springs, Wis., 
asks if “Polaroid pictures can be used suc- 
cessfully by magazines and newspapers.” 
Yes, definitely. A clear, sharp Polaroid 
print will reproduce well, and I know of a 
number of trade papers and weekly news- 
papers which make regular use of Polaroid 
cameras. 

There’s another problem, though: edi- 
torial acceptance. A publication may not 
want to buy a Polaroid even if it is re- 


producible. 
A major problem in selling pictures is edi- 
torial acceptance. Reproduction affects 


that editorial acceptance, but is condi- 
tioned, often by prejudice, on the part of 
either the editor or the photo-engraver. 
The reluctance of the old-time engraver to 
try anything new or anything a little more 
difficult is one of many reasons for the swing 
away from letterpress to lithography (the 
high cost of engravings is another). You'll 
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find editors on publications printed by off- 
set-litho much more flexible on publication 
matters than editors who have to use photo- 
engravings. And only the most successful, 
most-in-demand photo-journalist can over- 
come editorial or mechanical-department 
backwardness or prejudice. 

So while Polaroid prints can be reproduced, 
you may have trouble selling them to editors. 
If you do submit them, make sure you use the 
coating solution to keep the surface from 
peeling off during handling. And you will 
undoubtedly have to accept a lower price 
than for 8x10 prints made from negatives. 


Exposed to Bad Processing 


From Jackson, Miss., Barbara Reithmaier 
writes, “You stated that the ASA speed 
should be given” (when sending film to a 
custom lab for processing). The lab she has 
been using tells her the film speed “has noth- 
ing to do with the processing. He claims I’m 
just underexposing my films. I just naturally 
lay blame on the photo shop because, as 
careful as I am in handling my (4x5) film, it 
always comes back fingerprinted, and I have 
to clear dirt off. You wouldn’t believe it but 
they print their dirt right onto the contacts or 
enlargements.” 

There is no excuse for dirty negatives or 
sloppy processing. First, make sure where 
this dirt comes from. In loading 4x5 film into 
holders or from holders into developing 
tanks, always handle the film by the edges 
ONLY;; never touch the surface or back of 
the film. Make sure the film holders are free 
of dust; a good 1- or 2-inch camel’s hair 
brush should help. When processing any film, 
whether sheet, pack or roll, it should always 
be handled only by the edges, with hands 
that are clean, free from hypo, and (except 
in the wet stages or processing) dry. 

You can usually tell when the dirt got onto 
the negatives by checking whether or not it 
can be removed by blowing gently, using a 
camel’s-hair brush, or cleaning with either 
negative-cleaning fluid or carbon tetra- 
chloride. Dirt or finger prints put on the film 
before processing will result in permanent 
impairment of the image, since it keeps the 
chemical solutions from reaching the emul- 
sion in the affected areas, resulting in bare 





Two views of the same building, a technological 
institute in Monterrey, Mex. Above is the tra- 
ditional medium shot, with careful control of per- 
spective so all vertical lines are parallel. Made 
with a 4x5 camera on a tripod, with an orange 
filter. Below is a close-up of one detail, the ex- 
terior stairway, shot from a low angle to empha- 
size structure and get a dynamic composition. 
Hand-held 4x5 camera. Cross-lighting emphasizes 
the brick-work texture in both views. The use of a 
red filter below increases this emphasis and dark- 
ens the sky for contrast. Photos by Rus Arnold. 














or thin areas, spots or “pin-holes” where 
there was dust, finger-print images. Dirt 
added to film after developing and fixing but 
before (or during) drying will not affect the 
negative image, but will show up in the 
print; this can usually be felt by gently feel- 
ing the film. A film properly dried in clean 
atmosphere is smooth; any roughness is from 
dust acquired during drying. Such a film 
should be rewashed and redried. Dirt added 
after drying can be cleaned off easily and 
does not impair the image. 

That’s about dirt. As for scratches, abra- 
sions, tears—there’s nothing you can do 
about them but shoot the picture over. The 
wet film is easily damaged, but no profes- 
sional lab has any excuse for delivering 
scratched films. The one exception is the fine, 
parallel scratches one sometimes sees on 
35mm film, caused in the camera by too- 
tight winding, a defective film-magazine, or 
either dirt or a mechanical burr in the path 
of the moving film-emulsion. 

If you suspect your lab of sloppy work, try 
another lab. If you want to see whether poor 
quality is due to your errors or theirs, make 
two indentical sets of test negatives, send 
them to two different labs, and compare 
results. 

Last week a neighbor showed me a roll of 
35mm film he had “underexposed” in his 
new camera. The entire roll, processed for 
him by a friend, was too thin to be printable. 
I called his attention to the leader on the 
film—the first few inches, which in 35mm 
film gets a complete exposure to light when 
the magazine is being loaded into the cam- 
era. This leader turns black with normal de- 
velopment; so do the frame-numbers and 
brand identification on those rolls (either 
35mm or 120) which have them. Since the 
leader on my neighbor’s roll had not turned 
black, it was obvious the entire roll had been 
badly under-developed. That fault was not 
with the film, or the camera, or the exposure 
setting, but with the film processing. 

Which gets us to the question of whether or 
not the film speed has anything to do with 
the processing. The community wholesale 
photo-finisher who does the work for the 
camera shop and drug store, and the mail- 
order cut-price finisher, give all films the 
same treatment in the developer. This may 
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be okay for amateurs. The photo-journalist 
needs the individualized treatment you get 
only from a handful of custom labs. These 
labs find that it does help them to know what 
exposure rating you used. 

Let’s say the film is rated by the manufac- 
turer at 100 ASA. If you exposed it at 100, it 
should get “normal” processing. If you ex. 
posed it at 200 ASA it should get “boosted” 
development; if you exposed it at 50 ASA, 
development should be cut.. My own feeling 
is that the film manufacturer’s ratings should 
be trusted and used; he wants you to get 
good results from his product. But if you do 
want to play around with film speeds, the 
man who develops the negatives should 
know what you are doing, so he can back 
you up (or bail you out). The only alterna- 
tive to using manufacturer’s film ratings is 
to follow the recommendations of the man 
who processes your negatives. 

Another thing about the custom lab is that 
most of them, as a routine check, inspect the 
film by safe light during processing. This is a 
highly-developed skill; I don’t recommend 
you to try it yourself unless you’ve been 
trained to do it. 

If there’s any exposure on your film, the 
custom lab will develop it up so it can be 
printed. It may not make as good a print as 
that from a properly exposed negative, but it 
will print. Of course, on a roll with exposures 
varying in intensity, the lab may have to 
make some compromise; on sheet film such 
as Mrs. Reithmaier is using, no self-respect- 
ing lab should consistently deliver thin nega- 
tives. If the first batch is too badly under- 
exposed for the lab to save them, the lab 
should recommend a change in film speed, 
and the photographer should follow the 
recommendation. 

My suggestions then are: (1) handle films 
carefully, by the edges, and with clean hands. 
In the loading room or darkroom, avoid dirt 
or dust. (2) Expose carefully, using the ASA 
rating recommended by the film manufac- 
turer or by your lab. (3) Either process the 
film yourself or send it to a lab that special- 
izes in working for professional photo-jour- 
nalists. Avoid wholesale finishers and cut- 
rates; good processing costs more but is a 
better buy. (4) When you first try a lab, do 
it with a few test shots, not with a major set 
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you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop into a 
successful, published author. 

Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
to six months. 











Six specialized assignments drive right to the THE NEW TBG APPROACH 
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of story negatives that cannot be duplicated. 
(5) When you get those films back, if they 
are not clean, find out whose fault it is and 
why. (6) If they are not good, printable 
negatives and the lab blames the exposure, 
give them another set made of the same sub- 
jects at the corrected exposure they recom- 
mend, then compare results. If they're 
wrong, go elsewhere; if they’re right, stick 
with their recommendations. 

I wish I could say there is a good custom 
lab near each one of my readers. There isn’t 
. . . because there isn’t enough demand for 
them in this country (processing is much 
better overseas; C. H. Cash has sent me 
prints made for him by “a commercial 
processor” in the Canary Islands that were 
every bit as good as the work of the best New 
York professional custom lab). Most of the 
custom labs are in New York, Chicago or 
Los Angeles. Here and there around the 
country are studios, usually run by photo- 
journalists, advertising illustrators, or archi- 
tectural photographers, that will accept some 
professional-calibre finishing work in order 
to help cover their darkroom overhead. I 
know of a few of these outside the bigger 
cities; just last week I learned of one in 
Cleveland, run by Tom Beiswenger, who 
used to work with Morris Gordon at Western 
Electric in New York, and has high stand- 
ards. I’d like to hear from other qualified 
professionals who will accept such process- 
ing. In most locations around the country 
I’m afraid the best bet if you want good 
processing of pictures for publication is 
either do your own, or use the mails. 


Reading Matter 


“Unfortunately we had to withdraw our free 
offer for our booklet, Pip’s Sales Tips, and 
hereafter will be charging 25c to cover han- 
dling and cost,” writes Thomas D. W. Fried- 
mann, the photo agent. Well worth it. The 
address is P. I. P., 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., and the dozen or so pages 
deal with what pictures and picture stories 
an agent can sell for you, and how to make 
them more salable. 

While you’re at it, write to Sales Service 
Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y., and ask for Pamphlet J-3, “How to 
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Develop and Print Your Films,” if you want 
an excellent little folder, just out, with easy. 
to-follow text and drawings on how to do 
what the title says. It’s free. 

Another book which should be out not long 
after you read this is my own latest, Guide to 
120/620 Cameras (Chilton, Philadelphia), 
Some of the material in that book appeared 
in this column, but most of it has never be. 
fore been published. 


Photojournalism Markets 


Holmes-Lebel, 117 Rue de Vaugirard, Paris 15, 
France. Miss Cil Lebel. A picture agency covering 
France and the rest of Europe, interested in hear 
ing from U.S. photographers who are looking for 
European sales on both color and b&w. Works on 
30% commission; query before sending photos, 


Trailer Topics, 28 E. Jackson, Chicago, III]. Chas. 
E. Durham, Jr., editor. Primarily a trailer-travel 
magazine during summer, changes to a mobile. 
home family-living book during winter. Not a good 
market for travel stories, but definitely a market 
for hobby, how-to-do-it and unusual family ex- 
perience stories, but these must have trailer-home 
background and good photographs. Not over 3500 
words with 8x10 photos. Pay moderate on publica- 
tion. 


Trailer Life, 634 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Cal., Art Rouse, editor and publisher. 
This is a new address; correct your records. Use 
b&w only, to ilustrate articles, as covers, or in pic- 
ture-stories. Prefer 8x10, pay $5 each on publica- 
tion. 


Trailer Dealer, 6229 N. Northwest Highway, 
Chicago, Ill. James J. Kennedy, editor. B&W only, 
and only to illustrate articles. Pay $3 for 8x10 on 
publication. 


Country Beautiful, 12821 W. Blue Mound Rd, 
Elm Grove, Wis., George W. Finnegan, art di- 
rector. Beautiful new magazine, interested in land- 
scapes, human relations, animals, agriculture, 
housing, family and country living. Pay $200 for 
a full page in color, $150 for black-and-white. On 
definite photographic assignments, $100 per day 
plus travel expenses. Color should be 2%4x2%4 or 
larger. 


U. S. Camera, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
Ed. Hannigan, editor, writes, “Since we are a mag- 
azine for camera fans, the material submitted must 
have definite photographic interest from a tech- 
nical standpoint, rather than the standpoint of the 
subject photographed. We want the outstanding 
in photography.” Here they use both b&w and 
color, in series of 2 to 12 shots, with caption alone 
or with articles. Sizes—8x10 for b&w, 35mm and 
up for color. Pays upon publication—$5 to $50 
for b&w and $25 to $150 for color. 
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BRING TO THE SURFACE 
THE COSMIC MIND WITHIN YOU 
Have you experienced the whisperings of self? Does a 
mysterious intelligence seem to well up within you at 
times—ideas that strangely seem to ebb and flow? 
Pulsating within you is a cosmic energy. It is the same 
consciousness that orders the structure of an atom, a 
grain of sand or a distant star. It accounts for those 
inexplicable fleeting impressions you have. You can bring 
to the surface of your thinking mind—at will—this cosmic 
stream of consciousness. It can provide the inspiration, 
the creative incentive, to bring about startling transfor- 
mations in your life. 
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San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
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world-wide brotherhood of thinking men 
and women. Free from fancy or fanat- 
icism, they have had revealed the source 
of man’s cosmic unity and how to make 
the most of it. They invite you to write 
for a free copy of the book, THE MASTERY 
OF LIFE. It explains this phenomenon of 
self. Address Scribe: Q.T.N. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE. 
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ADDRESS 
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Television 


and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 














Is you want to write for radio or television, 
you will probably find that the easiest place 
to break in is the area of commercials. While 
these do call for originality, creativity and 
skill, not such a highly developed degree of 
these qualities is necessary as in writing 
drama. 

Commerical writing is a good training 
ground for the prospective drama writer who 
has not yet developed his ability to its fullest 
extent, and it’s an excellent means of entree 
into the industry that will result in an aware- 
ness of openings and opportunities. 

This column has covered the writing of reg- 
ular radio commercials ; however, there is an- 
other kind of radio which should not be over- 
looked. This is FM radio, which is easier to 
“crack” than AM. FM < stations generally 
cater to an audience which is relatively lim- 
ited, but which represents the portion of the 
population with greater income and more 
education. Many of them specialize in classi- 
cal or semi-classical music, interrupted by 
fewer, briefer, and gentler commercials. 

One fairly typical FM station is KBBI, of 
Los Angeles; and the story of how one of 
their full-time salesmen-writers operates, and 
how he became connected with them in the 
first place, might be useful to any writer 
thinking of trying to get into this field. 

Marvin Van Andel’s association with KBBI 
came about because he happened to be in the 
right place at the right time, and because he 
happens to have a deep, pleasing voice. He 
was visiting the station with a friend who was 
sponsoring a weekly religious program; the 
engineer remarked that the program needed 
an announcer, and that Van Andel would be 
just the man for the job. 

He accepted the position, and, since there 
was no one else to do it, wrote the opening 
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and closing remarks for the program, the ip. 
troduction of the speaker—everything, jp 
fact, except the actual religious message. 

He discovered that he liked writing. Since 
he was currently working as a salesman, it 
occurred to him that perhaps he could take 
on the selling of a new commodity—time. He 
began selling radio time to various sponsor, 
on a commission basis, and wrote and deliy. 
ered the commercials for them himself. Even. 
tually he gave up his other job and devoted 
all his time to KBBI. 

Early in his association with KBBI, Van 
Andel took it upon himself to build up the 
listening audience. 

But let’s let him tell it: 

“T felt that the way to increase the audience 
was to get out and do something about it. So, 
after getting permission, I did. My first idea 
was to salute, on the air, nine cities in the 
Southern California area. We devoted five 
evenings in a row to each city. At each quar. 
ter-hour break we highlighted one aspect of 
the city’s government—school system, parks, 
recreation, etc. We cut out all other an. 
nouncements during that time, so that every. 
thing that wasn’t music had a direct connec- 
tion with the city being saluted. Of cours 
this project meant a lot of footwork, and a lot 
of headwork, and a lot of midnight oil for 
which I never got paid. I interviewed city 
managers, managers of Chambers of Com- 
merce, and other individuals, They were all 
eager to help, of course, as this meant a boost 
to their cities. Not only did they cooperate, 
but they gave us writeups; letters were sent, 
for example, to all Chamber of Commerce 
members, outlining the plan; and of course 
the local newspapers made a big thing of it. 
From all this we received a new audience, 
made up of many people who had never 
listened to our station before or been really 
aware of its existence.” 

This project was successful in spreading 
the name of KBBI that Van Andel under. 
took others. For example, he felt that the 
average citizen didn’t fully realize the scope 
of the activities of the sheriffs department, or 
understand the nature and extent of the pro- 
tection he was getting, what training was re- 
quired of men before they could join the de- 
partment, and so on. The sheriff's office co 
operated fully, helping with the preparation 
of a series of programs. 
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Another idea of his was to start a program 
featuring talent from various Southern Cali- 
fornia church groups and schools. Each in- 
dividual who sang over KBBI in a choir, for 
example, might add an additional five listen- 
ers to the audience. 

Van Andel’s key to success has been his in- 
genuity, his understanding of the basic rules 
that underlie advertising, his realization that 
promoting the station for which he works and 
building up a solid audience are vital. As he 
puts it, “If a station or program is to sell a 
product, it must first have sold the station. A 
station and a program are worthless without 
listeners.” 

In other words, Van Andel has made money 
for the station, and improved its status. 

To become a writer, he has been much more 
as well: a promoter, and a salesman. He feels 
that his experience as a salesman, before he 
ever thought of writing commercials for ra- 
dio, formed the foundation for his present 
career. And the basis of salesmanship is, he 
points out, psychology. 

“I have always been interested in people,” 
he says. “I’ve watched them do certain things, 
and wondered why they did them. I’ve won- 
dered why some people react to the same 
happenings one way, some another. It’s in- 
teresting to try to analyze their motivations. 
Besides studying people, I have studied books 
—books on psychology, salesmanship, the art 
of selling. I find that now I can learn more 
about a person in five minutes than I would 
have been able to learn previously in a week.” 

According to Van Andel, this is a good and 
potentially very lucrative field for new writers. 

“Learn to sell,” he advises. “If you have or 
can develop an ability to sell products—door- 
to-door, for instance—you’|] be able to sell on 
paper, as well. Do a lot of reading; books on 
marketing, business finance, budgeting. Work 
for a station, and become acquainted with 
every phase of its operation—even if you 
have to work for nothing at first. As in any 
line, you’ll get out of writing FM commer- 
cials what you put into it. If you really work, 
you’ll make money. You’ll have discouraging 
moments, but let these inspire you. Put en- 
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thusiasm into your commercials, because it 
will radiate; it’s catching, like the mumps. 

“In writing a commercial, ask yourself these 
test questions: ‘Would I be interested in 

listening to this commercial? Would my wife, 
my children? If we should hear it, would we 
be likely to buy? Does this tell the listener 
why he should have this product; why it 
would be good for him to have it?” 

“The artist, Whistler, once said, ‘I mix my 
brains with my colors.’ In the same manner, 
when writing a commercial we must mix 
common sense with showmanship, and avoid 
merely attracting interest without following 
through with the sale of goods. Writing style 
alone, however brilliant or charming, sells no 
goods. To move the listener to action, your 
words must do five basic jobs: 

“1. Win the listener’s sympathy and good 
will, and create emotional conflict. 

“2. Offer satisfaction for his need or desire. 

“3. Relate the benefits of your product to 
his need or desire, and rescue him from his 
conflict. 

“4. Be sure the advertiser will support the 
claims that you make for his product or serv- 
ice, and convince the listener of this. 

“5. Provide clear directions for purchase, 
and request some definite action.” 

Here are some examples of 60-second com- 
mercials that Van Andel has used: 

“Due to the long growing season in the 
West, all soils become tired, worn out; ground 
surfaces become cracked, and soil no longer 
retains moisture, even after repeated water- 
ing . . . Soils with these symptoms are badly 
in need of (name of product) from the rich 
delta land. Its rich spongy texture indicates 
its high organic matter value . . . So, for you 
to have a more beautiful, healthier lawn this 

summer, be sure you use the best, quick-act- 
ing, longer-lasting (name of product). Ac- 
cept no substitutes or imitations. For the 
name of the dealer nearest you . . . call (num- 
ber). That telephone again . . . (number).” 

“Remember the saying, ‘Mirror, mirror on 
the wall, who is the fairest of them all?’ Your 
mirror should give you the clearest, truest re- 
flection possible. A full-length mirror is the 
only complete mirror . . . complete because 
you can view all of yourself at a glance. And 
remember, it’s your silent critic, and always 
present to help you look your best. So. . 
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for your full-length mirror, why not chooge 
the best by calling (name of companyj 
(number) ? Better still, pay them a visit a 
(address). You’ll be amazed at the beautify] 
selection of mirrors, and lighted pictures 
That’s (name of company) (address) .” 

If you’d like to try writing commercials for 
FM stations, you may find a list of them near 
you in your telephone directory. 

A later column will go fully into the writing 
attd selling of television commercials, a field 
which is also relatively easy to break into. 

Next month’s column will offer an up-to. 
date listing of Hollywood agents who handle 
television scripts. 


Notes 


The end of the brutality and violence cycle 
seems to be here—although perhaps it will 
turn out to be only a temporary one. The 
FCC’s demand for less violence is being taken 
seriously by the networks. In spite of the pro- 
tests of producers, many segments of shows 
have been reshot or merely refused by cen- 
sors, and some of the new shows being pre- 
pared for next season have been watered 
down. “Bonanza,” “Laramie,” and “Whis- 
pering Smith” are some of the shows that 
have been affected. An episode of “Hitch- 
cock Presents” was reshot not because of ex- 
cessive violence, but because the criminal did 
not pay sufficiently for his crime. 


A possible new cycle is foreshadowed in the 
preparation of a new show to be called “Ben 
Casey,” an hour dramatic series to star a 
neurosurgeon. Stories will take place in a 
hospital where young doctors are in training. 
Another similar show is being planned for 
next season also. Warner Brothers is prepar- 
ing seven new properties, which will make a 
total of 14 television series which will be 
under production. New ones will be “Trouble 
Marshall,” “One Night Stand,” “Sweet 16,” 
“Killer Diller,’ “Advance Man,” “Safari,” 
and “Eastside, Westside.” 


Here is a listing of TV shows being filmed 
in Hollywood as WriTER’s DicEstT goes t0 
press. The fact that they are under produc- 
tion now is in almost all cases an indication 
that they have been renewed and will con- 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhian 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhian, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ If you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to -find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian's 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

® What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 
‘eater How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
rade? 


@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 





Facts About Exposition Press 


2 Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 


@ In operation since 1936, Exposition P: h = 
lished over 3,000 authors. ee ree ene 
_, @ In 1959, Exposition Press was the éth largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 


@ We lead all etadty publishers in paperbacks and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 


@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 


housing and sales center at 9172 Sunset Boulevard, in 
Hollywood. 





Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) : 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
page. 

@ Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

@ Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with “recommended 
for your night tabie.”’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 

im. 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 






How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware-. 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and seli books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 


















Name 


Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 





Address City 


Zone State 











1 WOULD LIKE 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhian 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” ............ 
3. Book publishing literature .... 
4. Special Services Information... 


G000 











WD-10 


Kind of Book 
State of MS., Complete O Incomplete O 


Date of Expected Completion 
*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 























































A Service 
Of Distinction 


FAMOUS WRITERS HELP YOU 
From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published articles about Ballenger. 
years in business. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 











SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 





Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS ; 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so ? 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a Q 
low-cost subsidy publishing service featur- ? 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- § 
tribution assistance. $ 
§ 
5 
5 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


55 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y 
4 
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tinue to be produced for at least another s@. 
son. Details about new shows which haven 
yet been covered in the market list will be 
given in future columns. 


ABC Films, at Desilu Studios, is filming “‘Straight. 


away”. 

Angelus-Crosby Productions, at Desilu Studios; 
“Ben Casey’. 

Arness & Co., at Paramount-Sunset Studios: 
“Gunsmoke’”’. 


Brennan-Westgate Productions, at Desilu Studios: 
“The Real McCoys”’. 

Cayuga Productions, Metro Studios: “Twilight 
Zone”. 

CBS-TV, Metro Studios: “Rawhide”; “Have 
Gun Will Travel’. 

Jackie Cooper Productions, General Service Stu. 
dios: “Hennesey’”’. 

Desilu: ““The Untouchables.” 

El Camino Productions, at Paramount-Sunset Stu- 
dios: “‘Pete and Gladys”. 

Don Fedderson Productions, Desilu-Gower Stu- 
dio: “My Three Sons”’. 

Filmaster, at Producers’ Studio: “The Beach- 
comber’’. 

Filmways, at General Service Studios: “Mr. Ed.” 

Format Films, at Format Studios: ‘The Alvin 
Show”’. 

Four Star Television, at Republic Studios: “The 
Dick Powell Show’; “Robert Taylor’s Detec- 
tives’; ‘“‘Target—the Corruptors’; “Mrs. G. 
Goes to College’. 

Gomalco Productions, Revue Studios: “Leave it 
to Beaver’. 

Herts-Lion International, at Centaur Studios: 
“Famous Ghost Stories’; “The Inquisition”; 
“Tales of the Unexplained”. 

J & M Productions, Revue Studios: “Checkmate.” 

Kayro Productions, Creston Studios: “Calvin and 
the Colonel” ; “Ichabod and Me’”’. 

Materto Enterprises, at Desilu-Cahuenga Studios: 
“The Danny Thomas Show’”’. 

Mayberry Enterprises, Desilu-Cahuenga Studios: 
“The Andy Griffith Show”. 

Metro-TV: “Dr. Kildare,’ “Cain’s Hundred”; 
“Father of the Bride”’. 

NBC-TV, at Paramount Studios: “Outlaws”; 
“Bonanza”. 

Paisano Productions, at General Service Studios: 
“Perry Mason’”’. 

QM Productions at Goldwyn Studios: “The New 
Breed”. 

Revue Productions, at Revue Studios: “Wagon 
Train” ; “GE Theatre” ; Frontier Circus” ; “Lar- 
amie” ; “Tales of Wells Fargo” ; “Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents” ; “The Investigators’. 

Hubbell Robinson Productions, at Revue Studios: 
“Thriller”; “87th Precinct”. 

Screen Gems, at Columbia Studios: “The Donna 
Reed Show”; “The Naked City”; “The Hatha- 
ways”; “Dennis the Menace”; “Shannon”; 
“Hazel”. 
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Stage Five Productions, Inc., at General Service 
Studios: “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet”. 

Temopic Enterprise, S.A., at Desilu-Gower Stu- 
dios: ““Window on Main Street”. 

20th-Century Fox TV, at Fox Western Studios: 
“Adventures in Paradise’; “Bus Stop”; ‘Dobie 
Gillis” ; “Follow the Sun” ; “Margie”. 

Warner Brothers TV: “77 Sunset Strip” ; “Chey- 
enne”; “The Roaring Twenties”; “Hawaiian 
Eve”; “Surfside 6”; “Lawman”; “Room for 
One More” ; “Maverick”. 

David L. Wolper Productions: ‘Hollywood and 
the Movies”. 

Jack Wrather Corp., Desilu Studios: “Lassie.” 

ZIV-United Artists Inc., at ZIV Studios: “Rip- 

cord”; “Seahunt”. 











Vitamins For Your Characters 
(Continued from page 22) 





oping her first interest as a child, she has 
researched the subject so faithfully that she 
now probably knows as much about Na- 
poleon as anybody alive; and because she 
finds him an absorbing hobby, most of her 
novels give him at least a walk-on part, 
even if he does not have the lead. 

There are those who insist that an author 
must like the character he is creating in 
order to do a really effective job on him. 
This is a moot question. Surely Dickens 
did not like Uriah Heep. Margaret Mitchell 
may have had a sneaking affection for 
Scarlet O’Hara but it is safe to assume that 
she did not admire her. An endless list of 
characters could be produced to show that 
their authors wrote with good healthy 
hatreds in their red hot typewriters. But 
like the creature or not, if he is not to be 
speedily interred and as speedily forgotten, 
the author must firmly check the advance 
of his white corpuscles and follow the advice 
of Frank O’Connor to “celebrate the hero.” 





Beginners Only 


O n the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose og 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. , 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have.the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


O Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 1WJ 
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TYPING 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
minimum $1.00. 


RATES: 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPIES: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


4023 Ashworth St., Lakewood, Calif. 


PHONE: Metcalf 0-2636. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


SUE WILSON 


2833 East Fourth Street, National City, Calif. 
PHONE: GR 7-0700. 


Average 20c per page; TV and Dramatic 
Scripts—40c per page. Special rates for 
full-length books (state wordage). 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge; extensive 5c 
extra per page. 

CARBON COPIES: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
per page. 


RATES: 


L. S. McGAHEY 
P. O. Box 936, San Diego 12, California. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, books) ; 

scientific, TV and dramatic scripts, 40c 

per page. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional 
5c each. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
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HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge, 


CARBON COPY: 
5c each. 


One, no extra charge; additional, 





JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional, 
5c each. 

EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00 





SECRETARI ES, hemmed 


908 Langford Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 


PHONES: Franklin 3-0948 and Franklin 4-3770. 
75c per 1000 words. 
CORRECTIONS: 


RATES: 
Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBONS: 


One, included; additional, 5c each. 





MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 


Box 229, Reed Hall, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


RATE: 25c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 
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GERTRUDE E. HOSTERS 
2118 N. Fremont St., Chicago 14, Illinois. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 5c each. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
each. 





EVA-MARIA ROBINSON 
258 Wayne, Haysville, Kansas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, special rates on 
length. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





PHYLLIS ANSEL 


30 Dana Setreet, Revere 51, Mass. 


RATES: 40c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





MRS. M. JAMES’ 
MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 


20960 Ontaga St., Farmington, Michigan. 


























RATES: 65c per thousand words; book lengths, 
55c per M. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


JEAN SHIRLEY 


566 Aspen Drive, Crestwood, St. Louis 26, Mo. 


RATES: Prose, 75c per thousand words; Verse, 25c 
page; Scripts, 50c page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included, additional 5c each. 


SHEILA KRAVETZ 


566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7,N.Y. 

PHONE: HY 8-6547. 

RATES: 40c per page—single space; 60c per page 
—double space (stories, books, articles) ; 
50c per page (TV & dramatic scripts) ; Ic 
per line poetry. 

CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: Included, no extra 
charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 

TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 

EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 
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NATIONWIDE TYPING SERVICES 





PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MISS CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


PHONE: Randolph 22-944 
Electric typewriters. 


RATES: 35c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles); 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; 20c per page, poetry, $1.00 
min. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, Ic 
each. 


E. R. FONDA’S 
TYPING SERVICE 
RD., Randall, New York. 


RATES: 20c per full page, double-spaced; Ic per 
twenty words thereafter. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 
CARBON copy: One, included; additional 2c each. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





STENO SERVICE 
P.O. Box 127, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 90c per thousand words straight typing. 
$1.10 per thousand medical or technical 
manuscripts. $1.00 per page statistical 
charts. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 

Rearrange awkward sentences $1.25 per 
thousand. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


JEAN GRAY ALLEN 


1235 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line, minimum, 50c 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 5c each. 
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MARY LOIS LEATH 


726 Plum, Graham, Texas 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. Poetry, 25c per 
page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge, 

CARBON copy: Two, included; additional 10c 


each. 

EXTRA CHARGES: $1.00 per thousand words on 
rewrite. 

LOUISE FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line; Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 each; 
Envelopes addressed Ic each. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BETHLEIGH ROBINSON 


205—36th Street, E., Huntington 2, West Virginia 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 








months, and $66 for six months. = 
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1. April Fool’s Day. Pranks on the campus of 
a local or nearby college; ones that backfire. 
Are soaped candy and empty pocketbooks 
still popular with jokesters? Teachers who 
are the subjects of jokes. Types of pranks that 
reigned in colleges several decades ago. Stu- 
dents from abroad may describe how the day 
is observed in a number of foreign countries. 


2. The Culinary Expert of a Local Radio or 
Television Station. The number of recipes 
she receives weekly; testing them; her favor- 
ites. Old-time recipes that still ring the bell. 
Is the “Cook of the Airlanes” a cake-baker 
extraordinary? Kinds of cakes and pies her 
listeners seem to prefer. Slant: The subject’s 
observation that there is truth in the saying 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. 


3. The Adventures of Showing Houses to 
Prospective Renters and Buyers. Interview 
veteran real estate agents in your city. Are 
some people as worrisome as the seven-year 
itch? Do the agents find women harder to 
please than men? Number of rooms wanted 
by the average family; moving out without 
notice. 


4. Local and State Chapters of Civil War 
Organizations, as the United Daughters of 
the Confedercy. Slant: The growth of inter- 
est in the chapters because of the ob- 
servance of the centennial of the War 


Between the States. Officers of the chapters. 
A typical meeting; outstanding speakers 
during the past several months; qualifica- 
tions for membership; descendants of war 





By Frank Dickson 
APRIL ARTICLE IDEAS 


The number preceding each idea below 
represents a day in the month noted above 


heroes. Civil War relics in the possession of 
members; letters from soldiers. 


5. The Municipal Reference Library of Your 
City. Slant: The importance of the volumes 
in being consulted by members of the de- 
partments of the city government who want 
to know as much as possible about their 
work. Volumes that receive the most atten- 
tion; legal books; the city code. Newest ad- 
ditions to the library. 


6. Testing of Soil. Samples sent to the agri- 
cultural experimental stations in your state 
for analysis. The method of the testers. 
Slant: How the advice for fertilizing the soil 
will increase the abundance of the crops and 
thus spiral the income of the farmers. Kinds 
of soil needed for various crops; the best 
fertility in the state. 


7. What Is the Proper Age to Marry? Ask 
local ministers—as well as their wives. Do 
most of the clergymen and their wives agree 
on the age? Advice they offer newlyweds. 
Do most “gentlemen of the cloth” give ad- 
vice after a ceremony? Comments of preach- 
ers regarding “May-December” marriages. 
Examples of how love is blind sometimes. 


8. Sesquicentennial of the Admittance of 
Louisiana to the Union. It was on April 8, 
150 years ago that Louisiana, formerly the 
Territory of Orleans, became the eighteenth 
state. The first state officials; the ones who 
served the longest. Major events during the 
first quarter of a century. Monuments to 
pioneers. 
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CONFESSION CONSULTANTS 9. The Admittance Office of a Local Hos. frienc 
pital. What information is necessary before hobbie 
We've sold over $50,000 worth of stories. We've admitting patients? How some husbands and 
had years of experience, free-lancing, rewriting wives know so little about the background 14. Tk 
for editors . . . We wrote many of the stories of their mates. Financial questions. The ex. See th 
you read this past year. .. : h ds j é cs 
Send us your story with a stamped envelope for iA UMN “ : METS Sk EY Se as 
the sort of honest and quick constructive advice forgetting suitcases. — 
we wish we could have had when we started writing. ; printec 
$10 per script up to 12,000 words. $1 each ad- 10. Toy Departments of Local Stores. Slant: future 
ditional thousand. Toy buying is not merely a custom devoted prepar 
CONSULTANTS to es oe page ‘A peesen a tions; 
Box 1344 Salisbury, North Carolina estes genre agalons Pang ® yaaa sgt Weddi 
promise to sell like wildfire. ‘The most popu- invitat 
Have you tried CIRENCESTER? lar of the card games. Are many toys on weddit 
An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let the counter broken by children? The safety- effort | 
ut place, Your Manuscript; Reading foes $1 pe4 0% mindeness of toy manufacturers. nen 
por all oad a. manuscript! Criticism i 11. Charles E Huch S Ch ' - AD 
; : i i rm 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY } ee ar a eee uel gt 
85 Barrington Avenue Toronto 13, Ontario | Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court From on a 
ee Canada } = 1930 to 1941. Today marks the centennial of make | 
the birth of the native of Glenn Falls, N. Y., of dail 
who barely lost to Woodrow Wilson in the Deluge 
presidential race of 1916. Hughes’ record as of the 
* Wanted To Be Set To Music Secretary of State and also as a member of tion fo 
¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. the World Court. the far 
+ —. eg sone aoe. 16. T 
onograpn Necords Made 12. Parking Lots at Industrial Plants in Your » as 
enc nhs den onan a County. The need for increasing the space Power 
GHOST WRITING from time to time. The largest of the lots; wee 
My work has been published in the United States, parking facilities for trucks. Employees com- lee ‘a 
Sunt, Sapead, Senet, Tete ond ie Beal. Fe ing the greatest distances. The admittance —— 
ee ee gates and the gatekeepers; keeping an eye induce 
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134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. counte 
13. An Interview With the Sergeant-at-Arms 17. WI 
PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING of the House of Representatives in Your ru an 
Direct Printer-to-Author Service State. His task of maintaining order during patron 
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AMAZING SAVINGS when tempers get out of hand. His numerous spe 
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friendship with governmental leaders; 
hobbies. 


14. The Story Behind Wedding Invitations. 
See the proprietor or manager of a local 
printing company that does a large business 
in invitations. Months in which the most are 
printed; the least. The excitement of the 
future brides and their parents over the 
preparations; the largest orders for invita- 
tions; rush printings. Typographical errors. 
Weddings that are delayed or called off after 
invitations have been printed! Slant: How 
wedding invitations involve much time and 
effort before the buying of gifts. 


15. An Interview With the Secretary of the 
Farm Agent of Your County. Was she reared 
on a farm herself, and if so, does she still 
make her home in the country? The amount 
of daily correspondence and telephone calls. 
Deluges of requests for information. Phases 
of the position that hold the most fascina- 
tion for the secretary. The busy schedule of 
the farm agent. 


16. Trimming Trees by Telephone and 
Power Companies in Your City. The num- 
ber of workers required for the process. Any 
accidents? Discomfort in cold weather. 
Disposal of limbs. How some citizens try to 
induce the trimmers to engage in unneces- 
sary trimming and even cut down trees. En- 
countering opposition by tree owners. 


17. What’s For Dessert? Conduct a poll of 
the restaurants and hotels in your city for 
patrons’ preferences in desserts. What is the 
leader—is it ice cream or pie? The champion 
pie maker in the restaurant and hotel realm. 
The variety of desserts. 


18. A Day With a Record Distributor in 
Your Area. Slant: The behind-the-scenes 
activities in popularizing singers and their 
new discs. The extent of the territory served ; 
putting fast-breaking hits in the hands of 
dealers pronto; various ways in which rec- 
ords are promoted. Record celebrities who 
pay visits to radio and television stations; 
stars of/from your state. Singles with the 
largest sales in the state; best-selling albums; 
predicting a hit. 


19. Women Leaders of Your City as Brides. 
Their recollections of the weddings; honey- 
moons in far-away places. Did any go 
abroad? Amusing incidents. Mementoes of 
the weddings; scrapbooks. Photographs as 
brides. 


20. Sunday School and Church Literature 
in Your City. The sources of the magazines 
and an insight into the publishing houses. 
The persons in charge of the reading ma- 
terial, and the distribution. The weekly cost; 
the Sunday school departments that receive 
the most publications; leading authors. Pro- 
viding shut-in members with periodicals. 
Slant: The value of the literature in the 
progress of the churches, as related by the 
pastors. 


21. Cashing of Pay Checks by Local Stores. 
An estimate of the weekly total in the largest 
grocery and department stores. The prob- 
lem of keeping enough money on hand, es- 
specially if banks are closed on Saturdays. 
Slant: The cashing of checks as a means of 
both accommodating customers and boost- 
ing business. Do many checks bounce? The 
days the most checks are cashed. 





Here's a simple way to get started: 


1. Write about 500 words describing a character 
you wish to involve in a story. 


2. Mail it to us with this coupon. 


3. One of our editors will read it and submit a 
Writing Orientation Report to you with com- 
plete details on how we may assist you to write 
fiction worthy of publication. 


There is no charge for this service and you 
are under no obligation. 





Do You Want to Write Salable Fiction? 


WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Please read the enclosed sample of my fiction writing and 
> a your Writing Orientation Report to the following 
address: 


Name 





Address_ 








City. Zone___. State. 











22. The Fastest Girl in the County! To be 
exact, the best runner on the girls’ track 
teams. Are any of her sisters or brothers cin- 
der stars? The coach and the training. Rec- 
ords set by the girl speedster; trophies on her 
mantel; state competition. Her participation 
in other sports. 


23. The Publisher of a Poetry Magazine in 
Your State. Both the woes and the pleasures 
of the enterprise. The best-known con- 
tributors; the youngest and the oldest poets. 
Number of states in which the periodical has 
its circulation. Wide range of subjects of 
the poetry; poems that have produced the 
most fan mail; types of letters to the editor. 
The publisher’s reputation as a poet. Any 
state association of poets? 


24. Children of Former Beauty Queens of 
Your State. Contest winners with the most 
children; those who have twins. Slant: How 
title holders gave up dreams of stage and 
perhaps screen stardom for mother’s role in 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 


wide clientele. Modern t Some. Editing, revising. rewriting, 


ing, instruction; ories, — poems. 
Retin, non-fiction, textbooks. Each proper! y typed when ready. 
carbon 3 | white paper. $1.75 a a ord average. 

2 $7.50. 


IRMA A. BRINK 
(Son Francisco 1918 A 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure first! 


sone Seavics 
New York 19, N. Y. 














Dept. W. 333 W. 
MILDRED I. REID 
For coaching by mail. For Boston or Wakefield class. 
for plots ead postry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY Seven BOOKS 





1. 
2—WRITER’S: YOURSELVES! Formulas....->:.° °° 2:50 
$—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! Plots for everyehing. 2... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL (Advance Technique)... :: : 3-90 
S—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained. ..- 3.99 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New Spree 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, 65.80, trom te. : 3:00 
CONTOOCOOK NEW HAMPSHIR E 





VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 


announces paperback sales—THE STARMAKER, TO THE 
MOON—FORTHCOMING FOUR CROWN PRODUSTION MOTION 
PICTURES. 
% NEEDS FOR EXPERIMENTAL TELEPLAY PROGRAMS %& 
EDITING AND EVALUATION FEES FOR 

THOSE WITHOUT CREDITS 


, VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 
. Calif. 
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real life. Scrapbooks of the mothers. Do not 
overlook the husbands of the beauties! 


25. Busts and Statues Inside the Capitol of 
Your State. The sculptors and the master. 
pieces of their careers. The persons honored 
by the figures and their chief contributions 
to the state. Any women represented? The 
oldest of the likenesses. 


26. A Long-Time Bat Boy of a Baseball 
Team in Your County. How he landed the 
job. Traveling with the team. The most 
exciting games he has witnessed. His collec- 
tion of autographed baseballs. Does the sub- 
ject have a collection of bats? The pro- 
ficiency of the bat boy on the diamond; ac- 
quiring playing tips from the stars. 


27. General Ulysses S. Grant’s Success in 
Authorship. Anniversary angle: The eight- 
eenth president and commander-in-chief of 
the Union armies was born on this day in 
1882. Slant: Testing the saying that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. Turning to maga- 
zine writing as a means of livelihood and 
paying debts; writing his memoirs for a book 
publisher, with the knowledge that cancer 
was about to claim his life; dying without 
knowing of the wide success of the volume, 
Personal Memoirs, which netted his family 
$450,000. 


28. The Dean of Operators of Commercial 
Fishing Lakes in Your County. Largest 
catches in the lake, and the operator’s biggest 
ones. Does he fish practically every day? His 
tips for anglers. What about kinds of bait? 
Varieties of fish in the lake; restocking. 


29. A Singing Group, as a Trio or Quartet, 
Who Has Taken Part in Funerals in Your 
City Over Many Years. The approximate 
number of services attended by the group. 
Arriving at the church or mortuary just in 
time. The principal songs. Are most hymns 
selected by members of the deceased person’s 
family? The group’s appearances elsewhere. 


30. A Poultry Pathologist of Your State. An 
insight into the poultry diagnostic labora- 
tories operated by the state’s department of 
agriculture. The equipment and the person- 
nel. The main diseases of poultry and treat- 
ment. The labs’ contributions to the im- 
provement of the poultry industry. 
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Poetry: How and Why 
(Continued from page 25) 





One of the results of the rape of Leda was 
Helen who, in turn, with her beauty of more 
than human origin, embroiled mankind in 
the long disaster of the Trojan war, the 
broken wall, the thousand ships and burning 
tower of Olium, the tangle of family trage- 
dies which included the assassination of Aga- 
memnon by his wife’s plotting. But if that 
war was a disaster, it was also the inspiration 
of some of the world’s greatest poetry. In 
three phases Yeats jots references to the 
whole grandeur and catastrophe of human 
affairs. The violation of Leda was like that 
of a pond by a stone, with splash, movement, 
color and concentric ripples of diminishing 
force. 

Thus all creativity. Thus all interference of 
the divine in animal order. For every Christ 
we lose ten thousand crusaders and yet, ex- 
cept for these explosions of divinity, what 
would our lives mean? Indeed, what do our 
lives mean with them? 

And there, exactly, is the question to which 
the poem tends. Yes, Leda, caught up and 
mastered by the brute blood of the air, was 
impregnated with power, for the beauty of 
Helen moved ships if not mountains. God 
shares from time to time, in his brute incar- 
nations, his devastating strength: 

The Holy Ghost shall come upon 

thee, and the power of the Highest 

shall overshadow thee; therefore also 

that holy thing which shall be born of 

thee shall be called the Son of God. 
But power without wisdom is that of a tribe 
of monkeys with a submachine-gun. The 
question is, to what extent does God impart 
his knowledge when he meddles? We find 
ourselves with bombs—but little notion of 
why or wherefore. 

My last paragraph is sophomoric. The typi- 
cal sophomoric poem begins and ends with 
why? and asks with continually refreshed 
wonder what life is all about. Nothing, in a 
sense, is easier than to ask why life? why 
death? why beauty? why destruction? But 
no one would accuse Yeats of being sopho- 
moric. He has shown us, sophomores, how to 
ask such questions. 

(Continued on page 74) 





NSL PAPERBACKS 


Offers 
Authors and 


Agents...... 


* PROMPT READING OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 


* LIBERAL NON-RETURNABLE 
ADVANCE AGAINST ROYALTIES 


In a new accelerated produc- 


tion program. 


KKK 


We are now in the market for 
good literary effort, with fast 
moving plot, high romantic 
interest and uninhibited dia- 


logue. 60,000-word minimum. 
kKkkekx 


ADDRESS: 


EDITOR 
NEWSSTAND LIBRARY, Ine. 


6135 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 34, Illinois 
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Shot & Swap 





CLASSIFIED 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval, For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a WriTER’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for January 
issue must reach us by November 1. 


SERRE PPL OLD DRIED AD OND PPD IT 
Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Save with Paperbacks. 11,000 Titles from 200 
Publishers—every subject. Mail 25c for 132 
page catalogue. Paperbacks, Box 206, Venice 
1, California. 











Indispensable for every writer, journalist etc. 
Improve your writing and speaking style— 
use foreign words and terms! You’ll find them 
fast and easy in our NEW, SENSATIONAL 
Dictionary in 21 languages (equivalent of 420 
bilingual dictionaries). Order for only $10. 
Details free. Write now: Universum, Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 





10 Books for $1.00. Request Catalogue first 
for selection. Foster Book Company, 4502W 
No. Racine Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 





Try Us! No obligation. Costs less. Book- 
search, RD #2, Greenville, Penna. 





Free List of books, pamphlets, of interest to 
writers, Jack Felts, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 





Special For Writers, Cartoonists! Chance to 
buy “DR. ATOM,” exciting privately circu- 
lated picture story book. Send $1.00 today. 
Portable Playhouse, P.O. Box 5922, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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HOBBIES 


Selling Ancient Indian Relics! Giant Photo- 
Illustrated Indian Relic Catalog 25c (Refund- 
able)! Indian Gallery, 8 Helene Avenue, Mer- 
rick 26, New York. 


. INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 300-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Learn Sign Painting—Highly profitable. Stra- 
ley, 410-D So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Self-Hypnosis Is Used by Thousands for self- 
help. Writers can condition themselves to 
overcome those voids, vacuums and periods of 
inertia, Learn self-hypnosis quickly, easily by 
book, tape or LP-record. Free literature. Me- 
Kinley Publishers, Dept. DW, Box 3038, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 











Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 





“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. Almost 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Price 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Or- 
der and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete 
Folio $3.00 postpaid (refundable). While they 
last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio, 
American Features Syndicate, Dept. 270, 199 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





Learn Gag Writing. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankelw., P.O. Box 983, Chicago 90. 





How Write Love Stories. How make writing 
beautiful. How put suspense in, 75c each. 
Two, $1.40. All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Speak Spanish by comparing it with English. 
New booklet explains how. Prepaid 50c. Span- 
ish by Comparison, Box 5313, El Paso, Texas. 





Writers! You Can Earn $$$$$’s Writing Hu- 
morous Greeting Card Verse! I have sold 
thousands. Now I teach. Send $3.00 for my 
large textbook with complete instructions. 
Everything you need to know. Also, market 
list. Pauline Rothrauff, Box 34, Tiffin, Ohio. 





Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 
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Remails 15c. Receiving/Forwarding $2 mo. 
Capital Views. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





New York City confidential remails, 25c. Re- 
ceiving, forwarding, $3.00 monthly. Reiss, 
P. O. Box 129-H, New York 18, N. Y. 


Berlin Postmark. Letters remailed $2.00. 
Woodmansee, c/o Forgber, Schulenburgring 
2, Berlin, Germany. 
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Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 


Cartoon Gags for Sale, cash. Madden, Box 
693, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Foot Comfort: You too will enjoy the year- 
round comfort of our double deerskin mocca- 
sins, casuals, slippers that earned us full 
approval of our satisfied customers. 30 styles. 
Free catalog. The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 
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Photographs for Writers, highest quality, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, write Nelson’s Studio, 
Wright St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 





Beginners! Make up to $200 monthly with 
“department letters.” List of markets, re- 
quirements, rates, etc., $1.00, Cash, money or- 
der, or stamps, Also—Begin To Sell, $1, Sell 
Your Memories, $1.00. Berry Hill Enterprises, 
Angola, New York. 





Like To Receive A Friendly Newsletter every 
yy for $1 each? Writer’s Digest Box No. 





Free! Sample Musical Christmas Greeting. 
MUSICards, 2505 36th Pl., Southeast, Wash- 
ington 20, D.C. 
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Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 


human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 









Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models 
50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. Alexander, 540 20th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 





- PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 








Press Card—$1.00. Impressive. Obtain cour- 
tesies. Free-lancers must. Auto Sticker and 
money-making information free. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner 1, N, Y. 





If You Can Trace or Copy simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare time, 
in a copying and duplicating service for adver- 
tisers. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 





Free Book ‘711 Bizarre, Successful Ven- 
tures.” Retired at 47, simple home plan. Hay- 
lings-CC6, Carlsbad, Calif. 






400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 





Free Money Saving Catalog of household 

needs. Typewriter ribbons extra quality, $1.00; 

2 for $1.75; black only. 1000 Name, Address 

— 3 lines $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
iss. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh 45c each, 
$4.80 dozen. Prompt Delivery. Specify make, 
og Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th Terrace, Miami 
3 a. 








Windjammer Cruises—Here’s adventure right 
out of the pages of Joseph Conrad! Sign 
aboard world’s largest staysail schooner, Poly- 
nesia, and leisurely explore remote Caribbean 
Islands in complete barefoot relaxation and 


informality. For casual thinking people, 


there’s sailing, fishing, skindiving, and a daily 
ration o’ grog, with a small, friendly coed 
group. 10 Days Before the Mast—$175. Write 
for illustrated booklet: Capt. Mike Burke, P.O. 
Box 1051-W, Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 






Music Composer Will Collaborate with lyri- 
cists, poem writers. E. E. Greene, Box 35833E, 
Miami, Fla. 
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(Continued from page 71) 

In this sestet we have first the magnificent 
phrase describing the orgasm, the three 
phrases alluding to the Trojan war (and to 
Marlowe’s lines on Helen, which expanding 
the reference, reminds us that war is not 
merely hell but that God’s intervention cre- 
ates a cultural upheaval of good and bad 
beyond human comprehension ; Yeats is driv- 
ing us into the corner where Job burned.) A 
mid-line break, then, and the camera moves 
back from Leda in her compromised posi- 
tion, mastered by the brute blood of the air, a 
paradox suggestive of the whole range of 
Christian paradoxes—the three in one, the 
life through death, the conquest through sub- 
mission, purification through sacrifice — 
blood of the air, the life force materializing 
in carnate form. And then the question. 

We began getting quaint language reminis- 
cent of the King James Version with “where 
it lies,” and now, with “put on” we are more 
forcibly reminded of religious experience re- 
quiring physical vestment (as we are asked to 
believe on Christ, a more intimate preposi- 
tion than in). But we are left with the sense 





When It Pays to Write... 


WRITER'S DIGEST, in each and every issue, tells 
when it pays to write, how much the pay, and what 
it takes to earn the pay. This is done through 
articles, latest market reports direct from editors, 
and regular columns covering Television, Photo- 
journalism, Cartooning, the New York publishing 
scene, and article ideas for every day of the 
month. In short, WRITER'S DIGEST presents the 
largest and most complete magazine devoted to 
every phase of writing. 

Your subscription order below will bring WRITER'S 
DIGEST to your door every month. If WRITER'S 
DIGEST doesn't win your approval, you may can- 
cel and receive a refund at any time. 








Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


0 for 6 months for $2.00 
0 fer 1 year for $3.50 


Name. 
Add 
City. State. 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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that the power of the Highest (as described 
in the verse above, from Luke) is merely 
monstrous without the wisdom and goodness 
of the Highest; and, true, human history 
seems to erupt into creative periods of fright- 
ening magnitude (as though, whether liter. 
ally or not, an incarnate god had worked his 
violent desire on our quiet clay) ; the high 
comedy of Troy, the long surcease of Christi. 
anity, the glory that was Greece and gran- 
deur that was Rome, have occurred like bril. 
liant explosions of impersonal force, with no 
clear direction, their manifest good no more 
dazzling that their manifest bad. As the soph- 
omore asks, why? 

The last line culminates the rape, returning 
to the close camera of objective naturalism. 
The word in DIF fer ent contains the third 
dactyl of the poem; the girl was staggering, 
her thighs then loosening, and now it is Zeus 
himself, weakened, like a human lover roll- 
ing away for rest, who so listlessly lets her 
drop. That word, indifferent, goes far toward 
answering the final question. God has taken 
us as in lust, and, lust spent, lets fall the used 
object; he appears here as a planter, a tiller 
of soil, not a reaper or husbander, as uncon- 
cerned with the consequences of his seed. 
Power is a genetic trait; wisdom or knowl- 
edge is not. 

We are not going to write poems like “Leda 
and the Swan,” but we can learn much from 
its technique. The first lesson is negative: 
unless one is tackling first principles, as Yeats 
is here, he cannot afford to drop bombs like 
the opening of this poem. The impact of the 
poem should be in perfect proportion to its 
idea—or, better understatement than brassy 
noise signifying nothing. Secondly, we must 
learn to create the experience. Although this 
is a rather philosophical poem, its major ef- 
fect is to rape us—or carry us so vividly 
through the rape that we ache with its ac- 
tuality. The philosophy is contained entirely 
in the suggestiveness of a few phrases refer- 
ring to this deity incarnate in a swan (phrases 
which serve a literal, descriptive function as 
well as implying something about the attri- 
butes of God) and in one line, the next to 
last, which carefully uses two abstract words, 
knowledge and power, in a question. A third 
lesson is that phrases, rather than words or 
sentences, are the chief units of poetic mean- 
ing; it is the phrases like “by the dark webs” 
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(rich word, webs), “a shudder in the loins,” 
and “brute blood of the air” which stay in 
the mind and make the poem imperishable. 
A fourth lesson is the power of simple dic- 
tion: it is precisely because of the chunky 
one and two syllable words that the poly- 
syllables, when they occur, have such dis- 
turbing effect, and even these—staggering, 
terrified, loosening, Agamemnon and indif- 
ferent—are common, easy words, and the 
one familiar allusion is better than a cluster 
to bring to our minds the whole Trojan war. 
A fifth lesson is the value of controlling rhet- 
oric or sentence-shape. There are two state- 
ments in this poem and three questions. Study 
the function of each and you will see the 
careful, logical progression that carries us 
on, thinking, through the bright spectacle of 
the rape itself. A sixth is the effectiveness of 
some very simple metrical devices—chiefly, 
here, the use of spondees, or double accents, 
with thudding force, played off against the 
wobbling polysyllables mentioned above. 
Finally I would point to what is sometimes 
called imagination but which I prefer to call 
courage: the ability and willingness of the 
poet to see in his subject its fullest signifi- 
cance, however shocking or unsettling, and 
to treat it so that such implications are clear 
and unmistakable. 





Library Research 
(Continued from page 28) 





Monthly Catalog of Government Publica- 
tions. 

The Government Printing Office, printer. 
and publisher for the United States govern- 
ment, issues hundreds of official books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and copies of documents 
every month. These publications—which 
may be reports of committees or subcommit- 
tees, statistics gathered by government agen- 
cies, results of special investigations, or sim- 
ply a Department of Agriculture pamphlet 
telling housewives how to control silverfish— 
are bought in varying quantities by nearly 
all public libraries. Your guide to them is the 
Monthly Catalog of Government Publica- 
tions. It lists all publications of the GPO 
under the issuing department (e. g. Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Agriculture, 
etc.) and also under subjects (e. g. potatoes, 
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Dear Author: 
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housing, civil rights, etc.). If the Monthly 
Catalog isn’t in your library, you can sub- 
scribe to it for only $3.00 per year, and be- 
cause most of the publications it lists sell for 
less than a dollar each, you may want to buy 
those you need instead of trying to locate 
them in a library. The address for subscrip- 
tions is: Superintendent of Documents ; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARLY THESES 


Index to American Doctoral Dissertations. 
Although most of them won’t take prizes 
for readability—and that is perhaps why 
many writers ignore them—the theses writ- 
ten by advanced students in colleges and uni- 
versities are often the result of sincere and 
painstaking research. The standard guide to 
these graduate papers is the Index to Ameri- 
can Doctoral Dissertations, an annual publi- 
cation since 1933. This directory is not too 
common in smaller public libraries; how- 
ever, the larger libraries and even the small 
college and university libraries will usually 
have it. It lists the theses published each year 
under the name of the university or college 
where it was written and under subjects. 
Each entry indicates whether or not a thesis 
is available on inter-library loan or only at 
the college or university where it was written. 
Many universities and colleges require 
enough copies of submitted theses for use on 
inter-library loan when necessary. 


BOOKS 


United States Catalog of Books in Print. 
The Cumulative Book Index. 
Book Review Digest. 

Your first step in locating books about 
your subject will naturally be the card cata- 
log of your public library. This is the stack of 
drawers which hold 3x5 cards listing each 
book in the library under its author, its title, 
and usually under several subjects. David 
Reisman’s The Lonely Crowd, for example, 
may have four cards filed in various places 
in the drawers: under “Reisman,” under 
“Lonely Crowd” (“The” is ignored in fil- 
ing), and along with other books in the sec- 
tion headed “National Characteristics, 
American,” and again under the section 
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headed “Social Psychology.” In a large pub. 
lic or university library the books listed jp 
this catalog may be all you need. 

However, if your library’s collection js 
small, you can locate other books which yoy 
can buy or get through inter-library loan, 
Your best guide to older books is the United 
States Catalog of Books in Print. There have 
been four editions of this directory, the first 
published in 1900 and the last in 1928. Each 
edition lists books in print at the time of pub. 
lication from the United States and Canada, 
including publications of universities, scien. 
tific institutions such as the Smithsonian In. 
stitute and the National Museum, and se. 
lected government publications. Each book 
is listed, as in a library’s card catalog, under 
author, title, and various subjects. 

For titles of current books, use the Cumula- 
tive Book Index, which has been published 
monthly since 1928. These monthly issues 
are accumulated at the end of the year into 
one volume which contains the titles of all 
books published during that year. The CBI 
provides essentially the same information 
about books as the U. S. Catalog did before 
it; however, it also includes books imported 
by American publishers and those (in Eng- 
lish) published in other English-speaking 
countries. 

To find out something about the books you 
select from these two directories before you 
buy or borrow them, use the Book Review 
Digest. This is a monthly (except July) pub- 
lication which evaluates about 4,000 books a 
year by digesting reviews from magazines 
and newspapers. Under the title of each 
book, the Digest gives a brief descriptive 
note, and quotations from several reviews. 
Some reviews not quoted are listed and 
marked to indicate whether or not they were 
favorable. The source of the review is given 
in either case, and you can, of course, read 
the entire review yourself if you wish. 

Most librarians, by the way, keep the CBI, 
the U. S. Catalog, and the Book Review Di- 
gest in their workrooms to use in ordering 
books, so they may be in your library even if 
you haven’t seen them on the shelves. 

Of course, the best method of familiarizing 
yourself with reference books is to use them. 
You’ll be pleasantly surprised by the myriad 
of facts and information available. 
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Wanted: Satirist 
(Continued from page 18) 





lated pentameter lines, proved, of course, the 
perfect medium for the greatest age of Eng- 
lish satire—and it is still a splendid, inex- 
haustible form. The couplets, as Dryden 
said, are like bricks in a wall, neither losing 
their individuality entirely nor standing out 
too conspiculously from the general pattern. 
He might have added that they have some- 
thing of the force, too, of bricks hurled— 
solid, square, inviolable and deadly. The 
audience gave out before the couplets. They 
had had a century of very hard use, often by 
mere versifiers, and seemed to begin to sing 
themselves, every sequence, every rhetorical 
twist, every rhyme and cadence having been 
rung so often by inexpert hands that readers 
became tone-deaf—and even now, after a 
long rest, many readers find themselves 
wearied by long passages of unrelieved coup- 
lets. I think, nevertheless, that another Pope 
could succeed again in the same form. We 
often blame innocent meter when we ought 
to blame bad poets (including ourselves). 

But probably this satirist to emerge will 
find himself a new and somewhat more flexi- 
ble form—my guess would be a versatile in- 
terweaving of various standard meters, tak- 
ing advantage of songs, chants, now ballad 
tetrameter, now long galloping lines of ana- 
pests, maintaining frequency of rhyme and 
general regularity but with wrenching and 
dissonance more appropriate to our jazzy 
times than the elegant periods of the neo- 
classicists. 

He will also have to find a new status quo to 
defend—and this is a subtler task than it may 
sound, for what was liberal has become con- 
servative. I can imagine, for example, a 
properly crotchety and crusty satirist defend- 
ing 19th century liberalism and positivism 
against what might seem to him the meta- 
physical vagaries of more recent thought. 
Nowdays it is conservative to be an atheist 
in some quarters. Progressivism of the thir- 
ties in politics, morals, education—all seems 
a bit quaint now, and some youngster yearn- 
ing for a better past might well build his 
fortress on that rock to blast more recent in- 
novations. Mort Sahl says, “I’m not so much 
interested in politics as in overthrowing the 


government,” and the statement rings of old 
gold. A rebellious satirist seems, on the face 
of it, a contradiction in terms—but, after all, 
rebellion is this country’s oldest heritage, and 
talk of it now smacks more of the good old 
days than of the future. I cannot propose a 
platform for the satirist to come (being too 
deeply embroiled myself in the doubts, am- 
biguities and retreats which have made 
satire impossible in recent times). But I 
would predict that the platform will be built 
on a perception of and attachment to the 
strongest elements in the native grain. 

I am, personally, as sick of sensitive, sub- 
jective lyrics as I imagine the world once was 
of heroic couplets and satire. We are in a 
state of peculiar bondage now, in which a 
poem is almost by definition a short, intense 
and anguished cry of the soul. We need 
longer forms, narrative forms, public com- 
mentary, a stable, durable prosody and the 
possibility of more variety of tone in order 
to escape the precious trammels of filler- 
poems and the standard tragic view. Per- 
haps satire may prove a way of breaking out 
—and in the fields beyond lie a whole range 
of narrative and essay forms which, let us 
hope, can be rejuvenated and find meaning- 
ful contemporary expression. 
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ABOUT WRITERS 


Hemingway: A Pictorial 
Biography . 
Leo Lania 
The Modern Poets: A Critical 
Introduction 
M. L. Rosenthal 


ARTICLE WRITING 
The Feature Writer's 
Handbook 
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A Guide to Successful 
Magazine Writing 
Clive Howard 
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Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 46) 





Baptist Leader, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Poems of merit used occasionally. 
Modest rate of payment. 


The Catholic World, 401 W. 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. Short poems reflecting a Catholic philosophy 
of life. 


The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Independent Protestant journal of 
opinion and news on public affairs, religion and 
human welfare. Uses some poetry. 


The Christian, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. Uses 
poems dealing with religious themes. Payment 
$1.00 to $15.00 on publication. 


The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Uses poetry consistent with the best 
religious education ideas. Payment, 50c a line. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. Daily newspaper. Uses some 
verse. 


Christianity Today, 1014 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Issued fortnightly for Protes- 
tant theologians. Pays $10.00 for short religious 
poetry of 50 to 200 words, on publication. 


Church Management, 2401 Lee Blvd., Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. Occasionally uses poetry that 
is brief and of a religious nature. 


The Church Musician, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Uses occasional short religious 
poems, for which the rate is $15.00 and up. 


Columbia, P.O. Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, 
Conn. Verse expressive of the Catholic viewpoint. 
This is published by the Knights of Columbus. 


Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Inspirational verse up to 20 lines slanted to upper 
high school and lower college level. Payment is 
10c a line. 


Daily Meditation, P.O. Box 2710, San Antonio 
6, Texas. Pays 14c a line on acceptance for poetry 
emphasizing the power of prayer or with a meta- 
physical slant. 


Daily Word, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Buys a limited 
number of short poems. Poets must have an under- 
standing of the Unity School of Christianity’s 
teachings. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Magazine is 
slanted toward success in business by applying the 
principles taught by Jesus Christ. Welcomes good 
verse. 


Gospel Herald, Scottdale, Pa. Readership consists 
of adult members of the Mennonite Church. Pays 
15c per line for poetry on acceptance. 
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Gospel Messenger, 1451 Dundee Ave., Elgin, 
Short lyrics of 8-20 lines pay 50c per poem. Sho 
deal with Christian personalities and chu 
related activities. 


Hand in Hand, Augsburg Publishing House, 4 

S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Uses short 
poems, with a spiritual theme or church relas 
tionship. 


Hearthstone, Beaumont at Pine, Box 179, St. Louis 
3, Mo. Uses poems based on the Christian way,” 


His, 1519 N. Aston, Chicago 10, IIl. Issued 
monthly, October through June, for college and 
university students. Buys some verse dealing with 
the practical aspects of Christian living on 
campus. 


Home, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
Readership consists of parents, shut-ins and older 
people. Uses verse or poetry but no more than 12 
to 16 lines. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 for verse. 


Home Life, A Christian Family Magazine, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Buys poetry, 
written from a Christian viewpoint, up to 247 
lines, but prefers 6 to 12 lines. ; 


Jewish Frontier, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. Uses some poetry with payment of lc a 
word. Should deal with American-Jewish and” 
general social and economic scene. 


Juniors, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Issued weekly for church school children from 9 
to 11 years of age. Uses good poetry of a seasonal, ” 
inspirational nature. 

The King’s Business, 558 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 
17, Calif. Used limited amount of poetry with 
conservative evangelical viewpoint. 

The Lutheran Companion, 639 38th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. Uses religious poetry for which they 
pay 25c per line. 

The Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Box 154, Man-_ 
chester, N. H. Issued monthly from September to 
June. Uses poetry of 2 to 14 lines, of biographical, | 
literary, religious or current interest. 

The Marianist, Marian Library, University of? 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. Issued monthly except” 
July and August. Uses poetry and magazine is) 
completely devoted to material on the Blessed) 
Virgin Mary. 

Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family Liv- 
ing, St. Meinrad, Ind. Uses some verse with fam- 
ily living slant. 

Message Magazine, Southern Publishing Associa- 
tion, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. Issued monthly’ 
July through August, bimonthly rest of year. Ine 
terest is in Negroes who have made outstanding 
contributions to life. 





The poetry markets will be con- 
cluded in the November issue. 




















Do You Have These 
Troubles in Writing? 


Here's how Palmer's home-study instruction offers you the 
most practical, time-and-money-saving road to writing success 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Graduate Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
grea.s in science fic- 
tion, writes: “The 
Palmer course is ex- 
cellent and I am 
glad I took it. It 
was a milestone in 
my career.” 


New Writer Succeeds 


“Before taking the 
Palmer course I 
knew nothing about 
writing. All I pos- 
sessed was the urge. 
Now, after studying 
with Palmer, I have 
sold several short 
stories. One brought 
me a check for $125.”—Edith P. 
Wortman, Albany, Georgia. 


Graduate Reports Second Sale 


“T would like to re- 
port my second sale 
—a 1000-word 
story to Home Life. 
Your course was 
very helpful and 
a source of much 
enjoyment. I appre- 
ciated the encour- 


a 


agement offered by the instructors, 
whose sole interest seemed to be the 
guiding of students into successful 
careers.”—David L. Hanson, Byron, 
Georgia. 


Palmer Institute 
of Authorship 


Accredited: National 
Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Desk J-101 
Hollywood 28, California 


What to Write About? 
Is this a problem to you? Palmer instruction helps you to 
find starting points for stories, to develop your powers of 
observation, and turn into stories the little human interest 
events that occur every day in your life. 
Do You Know How to Hook and Hold the Reader? 
As a Palmer student, you are shown how to make opening 
paragraphs so intriguing that the reader can’t stop; how to 
create suspense in the story body; and to produce reader 
satisfaction in the closing. 
Are Your Characters Real? 
Are they individual characters, or merely character types? 
Palmer teaches you the difference, and outlines the most 
effective methods of characterization so that your story 
people will come to life. 
Does Your Dialogue Sound Natural? 

If not, you will receive special help in adding color and 
contrast through distinctive speech mannerisms; in match- 
ing speech with character; in putting purpose and drama 
in your dialogue. 

All of the above, and much more, is covered in Palmer’s 
Lessons and Assignments—all of it carefully designed to 
develop your skill in making material interesting to the 


reader. Learn From Successful Writers 


Furthermore, Palmer’s unique training shows you how 
to use professional techniques for all fields: magazines, TV, 
newspapers and special journals—all at one low cost. You 
receive individual coaching by professional writers. And 
Palmer’s accreditation by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil is assurance of reliability and integrity. 


Send for FREE OFFER 
To learn how Palmer’s proven training may help you, send 
today for free typical lesson and 40-page book. No obligation; no 
salesman will call, Send now before you forget. 
MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 
COCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOO® 


Paimer Institute of Authorshi 
= e £ £ 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-101 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please mail me free ss ap lesson package and 40-page book, 
explaining how you help new writers get started and experi- 
enced writers increase their income. 








State. 


Veterans: check here [J 





City. 
Please print clearly 
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A SUCCESS PATTERN 
FOR BOOK WRITERS 


Discerning Men and Women 
Follow it and Win 


l 7 HENEVER YOU SEE a book authored 

by a person who has attained eminence in 
another field, you may be fairly certain that he has 
received professional help. 

For example: Sheilah Graham wrote her Beloved Infidel with the aid of 
Gerold Frank; James Brough assisted Sir Cedric Hardwicke with A Victorian in 
Orbit; Ted Husing had Cy Rice help him with My Eyes Are in My Heart, and 
Margaret Ernsberger wrote India Calling with the personal collaboration of 


Charles Carson. 


These writers have a sound reason for obtaining literary help, the reason 


being that no man or woman familiar with success patterns is suddenly going to 


develop illusions of being a do-it-yourself author. Seasoned experience has taught 


them that all things come to him who employs an expert. 


Of the thousands of writers who first achieved publication with author- 
assistance, over 200 of them have been clients of mine. Many of their names 
have appeared at intervals in these ads. The names of others, currently success- 
ful, will be given on request. 

If you really want to see your manuscript become a published book, do as 
the successful ones have done, get expert assistance. This assistance is explained 
in my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. Write for your free copy now, 
or send me your manuscript with $5.00 to pay for reading. 


CRITICISM—REVISION—EDITING—GHOST WRITING 


PROMPT REPORTS 


Charles Carson LIGERARY Consultant 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 

















